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PHOTOGRAPHS OF ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTURE 


BY OTTO BRENDEL 


T HE NEED for comprehensive photograph collections, or perhaps 
even an archive of photographs of art, has been stressed pre- 
viously in this journal.’ At that time the question was raised with 
regard to ancient art, but it pertains to other fields as well. Cer- 
tainly the need has not diminished, and perhaps the time is now 
approaching when something can be done about it. The whole 
problem was brought back to mind by two recent books submitted 
for reviewing.? Both are primarily picture books, containing photo- 
graphs of ancient sites and buildings. They deserve attention, for 
they offer photographic material of a quality ranging from good to 
perfect in a field where there is still a shortage of useful and up-to- 
date photographs. 

A reader accustomed to the heartier fare of factual information, 
be it even in the most general way, will at first find it somewhat 
difficult to assess the value of Hoyningen-Huene’s book, Hellas. 
Its aim apparently is a form of finer entertainment. Yet one feels 
that more liberal additions of explanatory data would often serve 
this end better than the literary accompaniments chosen instead. 
The author’s plan of interspersing literary passages among the 
illustrations does not always work well. Words and works of the 
visual arts rarely fit well together unless they were designed for each 
other. In the present case, they are too often far apart. This is not 
to say that the literary selection was not skillfully made. It certainly 
contains many famous pieces by ancient and modern writers, some 
of striking significance such as Renan’s problematic and brilliant 
“prayer” on the Acropolis. But the fact is that, with few exceptions, 
the words only feebly approach the reality of the Greek landscapes 


‘C.A.J. II, 2, p. 50. Further comment on photographs of ancient art will be 
found in Mr. James Henry Breasted Jr.'s review of Egypt (photographs by George 
Hoyningen-Huene, text by George Steindorff), 2nd revised edition, New York, 
1945, J. J. Augustin, on p. 67 of this issue. 

* George Hoyningen-Huene, Hellas, A Tribute to Classical Greece. Edited by 
George Davis, George Hoyningen-Huene. Hugh Chisholm, 143 p. Second edition, 
New York, 1944. J. J. Augustin, Inc. $10.00. 

Ernest Nash, Roman Towns. 41 p., 138 pl. New York, 1434. J. J. Augustin, 
Inc. $6.00. 
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and places which the pictures show. Expressions of melancholy 
admiration and nostalgic regret, characteristic of a modern attitude 
towards antiquity, occasionally invite similar sentimental interpre- 
tations of the pictures. But often the words and pictures have little 
in common. Therefore, the whole anthology of quotations strikes 
this reader as somewhat incommensurate with the body of the 
photographs, and at times evokes the vision of an esthetic tea party 
where even the great, as everyone knows, are not always at their 
best. 

However, there is no doubt that the pictures have a power to 
arouse interest. Hoyningen-Huene is a sensitive and resourceful 
photographer. He achieves variety by using in some views the 
swinging lines of architecture as in the theatre of Epidauros (pl. 
64-65); in others the sharp corners and slanting lines of buildings 
seen at an angle; or again, in a panoramic view he shows the precise 
workmanship of ancient walls, contrasted with the distant landscape. 
The temple of Bassae (pl. 15), the view of Cape Sunion (pl. 
56-57), describe the wealth of articulate detail which distinguishes 
so many Greek landscapes; and the view of the Parthenon on pl. 
go, is perhaps the most impressive modern photograph of this 
building thus far brought before the public. As far as isolated 
forms of art can speak for themselves, the Greek buildings do speak 
up in these photographs. There are many hits among them, and a 
few misses might easily be omitted if a third edition is planned. In 
the latter category must be counted such pictures as pl. 119, a side- 
view of the Erechtheion Caryatids, and pl. 66, statues at Eleusis, both 
unsatisfactory photographs; camera extravaganzas of lesser value like 
those on pls. 49 and 53, the last named an especially poor illustration 
to the thoughtful remark of Anatole France on the opposite page; or 
pl. 63, the orchestra of the Epidauros theatre, whose fine linea- 
ment is rendered ineffective when, as in this picture, it is separated 
from its proper architectural context. On the other hand one may 
wonder why such photogenic monuments as the temple of Aegina 
or the Hephaistieion at Athens (so-called Theseion), are not repre- 
sented at all. A few changes like these would improve the book sub- 
stantially. 

Ernest Nash’s Roman Towns, is less ambitious in size and scope, 
but a charming photographic memo on the famous ruins of Italy. 
There is an introduction which in simple language provides well 
assembled information on the walls, gates, streets, private and 
public buildings characteristic of the Roman towns, and the photo- 
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graphs are subsumed under corresponding headings. Occasionally 
one encounters a doubtful statement such as the assertion that 
the Palatine was once surrounded by an all stone wall (p. 7), 
or a seeming lapse, as on p. 35, where it is said that the comfort 
station in the Forum of Caesar was “heated even in winter.” The 
comparisons as suggested by the author, pls. 1-6, between neo-classic 
buildings and ancient prototypes, rarely favor the former. But the 
book really is not systematic in intent, and should not be judged 
as if it were. Its value lies in the richness of photographs: there are 
138 plates with new pictures of ancient buildings, chiefly of Rome, 
the destroyed twin cities at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, and Ostia. 
Technically, the photographic material of Mr. Nash is not always of 
the highest quality, and seldom does a single picture stand out no- 
ticeably among the rest. What makes the charm of this book is the 
multitude of views assembled in it. While leafing through it, one ex- 
periences the unpretentious curiosity, and assumes the wandering 
eye of a tourist who looks through the deserted houses of another 
period as if they were for lease, or is astonished by the abrupt ex- 
istence in a modern world of a fragment of ancient architecture. And 
at times the single snapshots attain the force and immediacy of true 
experience: of such kind is the broad monumentality of the Tem- 
ple of Neptune at Paestum, in the twice reproduced photograph 
on pls. 2 and 83; and the almost indefinable grandiosity which 
adheres to so many ruins of Imperial Rome, like the baths in the 
Villa of Hadrian, pl. 110; or the self-contained stillness which the 
straight lines and right angles of enclosing walls and colonnades en- 
force in a sunlight courtyard like the one represented in pl. 114 
(Palestra of the Stabian Thermae, Pompeii). In its unassuming 
way this, too, is a commendable publication. 

Both books give rise to an afterthought by their very diversity. Cer- 
tainly no more inherent objectivity must be expected in a photo- 
graph than in any other human form of representation or descrip- 
tion. Photographs, while representing objects, depend on the per- 
sonal preferences, tastes, and interests of the photographer, as well 
as the adequacy of his understanding, which is especially put to 
test when works of art are his objects. In a modern world the best 
public relations man and the one most needed for all branches of art 
is a good photographer. Works of art must first be seen; then they 
can be explained. With regard to ancient architecture, the prob- 
lem is particularly urgent, as can be seen from a glance at the 
illustrations of a recent and otherwise very useful publication like 
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Miss I. H. Grinnell’s Greek Temples.* This situation, in respect to 
ancient sculpture, is somewhat better, because a wealth of good 
modern photographs has accumulated during the past twenty years 
in the offices and archives of museums and research institutions. 
But too little of it is published, and in popular picture books like 
the recent Phaidon Press series the volumes on ancient art are de- 
cidedly among the least satisfactory. 

The defect in many illustrations of this kind is a too arbitrary, 
and in a sense faulty, photographic interpretation. Most ancient 
sculpture is built around a firm core of form that creates an inner, 
structural context. Impressionistic details of surface are not always 
lacking but the unique effect of ancient sculpture usually relies on 
this carefully planned, inner context of form. A work of such struc- 
ture may suffer mutilation with comparatively little damage, but 
it cannot stand arbitrary foreshortening or casual positions not 
intended by the artist. Therefore, Hoyningen-Huene’s view of the 
archaic lions of Delos (pl. 13), makes a better photograph than 
the sentimentalizing interpretation “from without,” of the boy’s 
head in the Metropolitan Museum (pl. 1). The latter is like 
playing Bach with a distorted rhythm. 

Architectural views in the same book often present a similar 
problem. As a rule they display a marked predilection for strong, 
even robust forms dramatized by heavy shadows. Undoubtedly, 
Greek buildings under certain conditions look, or can be made to 
look, that way; otherwise, it would not be possible to photograph 
them so. But one wonders if, in some of the pictures, the shadows 
do not absorb too much of the architectural substance. The air of 
Greece is clear and luminous, and in it, even the shadows grow 
transparent. It is interesting to compare Hoyningen-Huene’s photo- 
graph of the portico protecting the north entrance to the Erech- 
theion (pl. 129), with the earlier one which W. Hege took from an 
almost identical angle. The first is good, but the latter photograph 
seems better because it imparts to the building, not monumentality 
but lightness; while showing the architecture against a light sky, it 
registers with great accuracy the different shades of single materials, 
as well as the diaphanous shadows. It thus renders a visual expe- 
rience more properly characteristic of this type of architecture and 
of the atmosphere of Attica. 

However, eventually every successful photograph of an ancient 


*I. H. Grinnell, Greek Temples, New York, 1943. 
*W. Hege and G. Rodenwaldt, The Acropolis, Oxford, 1930, pl. 83. 
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building will prove valuable. A comprehensive archive of art- 
photographs is a necessity, but in the field of ancient architecture 
and sculpture, the need is particularly great. Some day, perhaps, 
such an archive can be established. Then it will be possible to 
collect all usable photographs, the early as well as the recent ones, 
in order to make those already in existence widely accessible, and to 
fill the obvious gaps. The present generation through accumulation 
of studies and individual experiences, has more knowledge of the 
human past and its remaining tangible monuments than it can 
ever hope to preserve without an organized photographic record or a 
recording agency of some kind. As yet, it has not been able even to 
preserve the actual monuments from aging, weathering, or fire, let 
alone the enormous destructive power of modern wars. If a cata- 
logue were composed of the works of art destroyed in Europe since 
the year 1900, many important items would be found in it. It would 
include irreparable losses through fire like the National Library in 
Turin,” losses through exposure as in the case of Pompeian paint- 
ings almost completely faded since their excavation, and war dam- 
ages as yet incalculable. 

The simple fact of the matter is that this little book by Nash, 
for instance, under the circumstances becomes a veritable source 
book of Pompeian architecture. To say that we wish the book were 
far more complete is not to raise an objection against it. No single 
book can meet all the demands arising from this general condition. 
Not only is there a scarcity of available photographs but even 
existing materials, for instance a complete set of Alinari photo- 
graphs from Pompeii and Herculaneum, is hard to find, even in the 
well known art libraries. It seems unavoidable that in the indi- 
vidual publications we find, in some cases, repetitions and dup- 
licates of the more famous objects, or in other cases photographic 
views of buildings and other works which are too casual, while 
the fundamental main views are lacking. First of all, it is im- 
portant that through the efforts of single photographers and 
publishers, as in the two books under discussion, our photographic 
material be augmented. For this contribution alone, apart from all 


* The accident occurred in 1904. It will be remembered that in this fire, among 
other treasures, an important part of the Hours of Turin by Hubert van Eyck, 
was lost. For surviving reproductions see M. Conway, The van Eycks and their 
Followers, New York 1921, pp. 42 f. Similarly, when the Crystal Palace at Munich 
was destroyed by fire, it was stated afterwards that not even a photograph was left 
of many of the German Romantic paintings, then on exhibition. Pantheon 1931, 
Cicerone, p. LXVI. 
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criticisms of detail where criticism may appear indicated, both 
authors and the publisher deserve our thanks. But it seems time 
now for the great organizations which deal with art and the study 
of works of art, to approach the task more systematically. It is not in 
our power to make the works, the relics of the past which we study, 
last indefinitely. Let us at least collect their photographs as long 
as photographs can be taken, to build up a record more within our 
control. Already one must infer from recent news that a simple 
picture like Nash’s view of the altar before the Temple of Vespasian 
at Pompeii (pl. go), has become a historic document, the second de- 
struction of this ruin being more thorough than the first. Yet at the 
time when the photograph was taken, who would have thought of 
its impending demolition? Now, we re-learn that a potential docu- 
mentary function, besides the esthetic, is inherent in each reproduc- 
tion of a work of art or architecture, which through publication or 
otherwise we deem worthy of preservation. In many cases of recent 
destruction, it is to be feared we shall discover too late that all too 
few photographs which are satisfactory from this point of view, have 
survived. 


ART IN THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: 
HOW IT HAS BEEN TAUGHT AND 
HOW IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT 


BY J. DONALD YOUNG 


rT" HE DEPRESSION of the thirties and the World War of the 
4 forties have had a profound effect on American education, 
especially at the college level. There has been tremendous pressure 
for a more “practical” education that will meet vocational ends, and 
this pressure has, in too many instances, resulted in well-nigh 
eliminating from the curriculum many of the so-called “cultural” 
subjects. 

The liberal arts colleges in particular have been put on the de- 
fensive. This has led many of them to a realization that they had 
become complacent and had to some degree lost touch with the 
world into which they were sending their students. As a result, there 
has recently been a flood of articles seeking to re-evaluate the 
place of the liberal arts curriculum in education and to revise it 
where it is found wanting. 
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It is not my purpose to consider this very broad problem here. 
I mention it merely as a reminder that the topic of this paper is but 
one phase of this broader problem, a phase which likewise has 
produced its quota of discussion and articles. In one of these ar- 
ticles Dr. Thomas Munro gives an excellent summary of this prob- 
lem of the relation of art to a liberal education. He begins his 
discussion with the following statement: “It is fairly well recog- 
nized in theory that a liberal education should include some atten- 
tion to the arts, on every grade and age level.” With this I am 
sure that we gladly agree. But it is with regret that we must also 
agree with another statement made by Dr. Munro. Referring to the 
sentence just quoted, he says, “While giving lip-service to this ideal, 
we still go on pretending to give liberal courses in colleges and 
secondary schools without requiring—sometimes without even offer- 
ing—courses in any art except a little English literature. Thousands 
of students receive the degree of ‘Bachelor of Arts’ without the most 
rudimentary acquaintance with great painting, architecture, and 
music of the past or present.”? Dr. Munro then goes on to argue 
very eloquently the need for remedying this situation by making 
the study of art an integral part of a liberal education, and to 
suggest methods of presentation. 

It is with this matter of presentation as regards the visual arts, the 
field with which I am most familiar, that this paper is primarily 
concerned, and in particular with two questions: 

1. How has this subject been taught in the past at the college 

level? 

2. How should it be taught? 

Instruction in art at the college level began, in this country, 
some 110 years ago, when in 1835 Samuel F. B. Morse was appointed 
Professor of the Arts of Design at New York University. But it is 
only during the last fifty years that courses in art have been widely 
developed in American colleges and universities. 

Broadly speaking, two methods of teaching art have been used 
in these courses: art practice and art theory. Moreover, the methods 
used in the theoretical courses can be subdivided into three types: 
art history, art appreciation, and esthetics. East of the Mississippi, 
especially along the Atlantic Coast, the theoretical approach has 
dominated and still dominates, with the historical method far 


1Thomas Munro, “Art, Aesthetics, and Liberal Education,” Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 3, no. 9-10, 1944, Pp. 91-106. 
* Op. cit., p. 91. 
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ahead of the other two types. West of the Mississippi the practice of 
art has been and continues to be preferred to art theory. 

The popularity of art history in the East dates from the time of 
Charles Eliot Norton, who was Professor of Fine Arts at Harvard 
University from 1875 to 1898. A generation later the influence 
of Harvard was reinforced by that of Princeton under the lead- 
ership of Alan Marquand, who was Professor of Art and Archae- 
ology at that institution until his death in 1924. As a result of 
the prestige given to art history by these two universities, courses 
in the practice of art, except in the field of architecture, were re- 
garded in Eastern colleges, until quite recently, with considerable 
scepticism, if not with downright scorn. This attitude was paralleled 
to a large degree in Western institutions, which believed that art 
could be appreciated and understood only through actual practice, 
and regarded art history with a scepticism as great as that of the East 
towards practical art courses. There were, of course, exceptions in 
both regions, and in the last decade these have become almost the 
rule, as more and more Eastern colleges have introduced practical 
courses, while an increasing number of Western institutions have 
made a place in their curriculum for art theory. 

Let us now examine briefly the four types of courses that I have 
mentioned: art practice, art history, art appreciation, and esthetics, 

Art practice is a logical continuation of the student’s first edu- 
cational contact with art, when in the lower grades of school he is 
taught to draw and paint and model. It is based on the theory that 
one can really know and understand something only if one has 
actually done it. There is an element of truth in this theory, but it 
ignores the fact that the student who tries to obtain in four years 
what we fondly hope is a liberal education has time for only a 
limited number of courses in the field of art. Consequently, the 
practical art courses must, of necessity, be confined to the presenta- 
tion of a limited number of problems concerned primarily with 
the technique of creation. This inevitably narrows the student's 
viewpoint, with the result that he is at a loss when he meets a work 
of art of a type outside his limited experience. If the technique of 
creation were the end of art, the practical art course would be 
the most valid method of learning to understand it. But, since 
technique is only a means to an end, the practical art course alone 
cannot give complete knowledge and understanding, even to the 
full-time art student. 

Another factor ignored by the theory of understanding art by 
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practicing art is the fact that there are some people who lack the 
manual dexterity to draw or model or paint. Such people can get 
very little, if anything, from a practical art course, and if com- 
pelled to take one, they may even develop a positive dislike of art. 
This is especially true in those institutions which have confused the 
real function of the study of art in college with professional training, 
i.e. with the training of artists, which, except in the field of archi- 
tecture, is not in my opinion a proper function of either the liberal 
arts college or the university. 

A similar confusion of the true function of the study of art in the 
liberal arts college with professional training is found in the art- 
historical method when the art history courses are directed primarily 
towards the training of art historians. Art history is also open to 
criticism when the courses are mere factual records of artists’ names, 
lives, and works against a background of the facts of history. It is 
art history of this type, I believe, which has prejudiced many people 
against this method. However, during the last twenty-five years there 
has been an increasing recognition that the art history course should 
be more than a collection of facts, that the significant things are 
the works of art themselves. Consequently the modern art history 
course seeks to teach art as an expression of human culture and at 
the same time to analyze the formal qualities of the individual work 
of art as an important means of appreciating and understanding it. 

In this connection a committee of the College Art Association of 
America has made the following statement:* 

“The arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture express, just as do 
literature and philosophy, human thoughts and feelings, and they com- 
municate, too, man’s most serious comments on his relations with his 
fellow-men and with the world. They may deal with somewhat different 
phases of human emotional and intellectual life, but they nevertheless are 
centered within that life. The history of art is an indispensable part of the 
liberal arts curriculum because the purpose of that curriculum is the de- 
velopment of wisdom, responsibility and judgment. If these qualities are 
to be acquired by extending the individual's own experiences into those 
of human society as a whole, and, more specifically, by a study of the best 
that has been thought, said, and done in the past, then the student must 
be given an opportunity to comprehend the masterpieces of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. All educated people have read Shakespeare. No 
person can be called educated unless he knows the sculpture of Michel- 
angelo or the painting of Rembrandt. 

“This is the fundamental meaning of the history of art in liberal educa- 


*“A Statement on the Place of the History of Art in the Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum,” C.A.J., II, 3, p. 83. 








tion. It aims to promote enjoyment, insight, and judgment, not the learn- 
ing of names, dates, and formal peculiarities for purposes of classification.” 


This otherwise excellent statement deserves criticism for its 
limitation to the past, a limitation which is found throughout most 
of the article from which the statement is taken. The past is of vital 
interest to the student of today only insofar as it throws light upon 
the present, and hence a large place should be given to contemporary 
art by any college that uses the historical method. 

The second type of theoretical anproach to art is the course in 
art appreciation. Such courses are a.. too often superficial attempts 
to teach the appreciation of art by showing the accepted master- 
pieces of great artists and saying that they are beautiful. The in- 
structor has often had no training in either the practice or the 
theory of art, and he is usually guided by sentiment and tradition. His 
reply to the intelligent student who asks why a given work is great 
or beautiful, is apt to be that “one just feels its beauty.” And 
“beauty” to such an instructor is usually synonymous with the 
subject, although he may sometimes go into rhapsodies about color 
or form, not because he understands those things, but because they 
are the fashionable things to talk about. Such courses in art appre- 
ciation are rightly looked upon with even more suspicion than the 
factual type of art history course. Yet I believe that the properly 
taught art appreciation course, one that gives some insight into 
technical matters, into methods of design, into the cultural back- 
ground of the art of different periods, with emphasis on contempo- 
rary art, that such a course has a logical place in the liberal arts 
curriculum. 

The third type of theoretical approach, the course in esthetics, 
has usually been given by a philosopher who lacked a sound knowl- 
edge of the technique and history of art. The result has been, un- 
fortunately, that the course in esthetics has tended to be too 
erudite, too abstract and general, too lacking in fundamental 
knowledge about art, to meet the needs of the average liberal arts 
undergraduate or anyone else. As Dr. Munro has aptly said, “Too 
many estheticians have withdrawn into empty and artificial hair- 
splitting about the meaning of beauty, value, the esthetic object, 
etc., leaving the world of art and of human beings who make and 
use art, far behind. Estheticians of this type can never take a lead- 
ing role in liberal education or in cultural progress. They must 
come out of their comfortable little departmental libraries, and 
take the trouble to observe and study more extensively in all the 
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arts.”* Personally, I find this statement most refreshing, since I have 
all too often found myself, as an art historian, completely bewil- 
dered in the rarefied atmosphere of esthetic doctrine. 

I come now to my second question: How should art be taught 
in the liberal arts college? 

The answer lies, I am convinced, not in any one of the four types 
of courses that I have discussed, but in a combination of all four, 
since each has something to contribute. With this I hope that there 
will be no serious quarrel. But I have no such hope with regard to 
the way of making that combination which I am about to propose. 

I should require of all liberal arts students in the lower division 
an introductory course in art appreciation of the kind indicated 
above as having a logical place in the liberal arts curriculum. Such 
a course would make use of comparative esthetics, art history, and 
technical knowledge. Ideologically, it should include some practice 
of art, but treated merely as an aid to the understanding of art. 
This has been tried with varying degrees of success, and experience 
indicates that the key to success is the instructor, who must have 
special qualifications for handling this portion of the work. Most 
important of these is the ability to subordinate this practical work 
to the main objective, that of giving the student an understanding 
of art as an important element of human culture and a knowledge 
of the fundamental qualities inherent in any work of art. Unless 
an instructor with these special qualifications is available, it would 
be better to omit the practice of art from this required course in 
art appreciation. 

In addition to the art appreciation course, either as a part of it 
or parallel with it, there should be required music appreciation. In 
connection with this it would be impracticable, for obvious reasons, 
to require the actual practice of music, but the student should by all 
means be required to listen to music, just as he would have to 
look at works of painting or sculpture or architecture. 

Courses in art and music other than the required minimum 
should be elective, but courses both in practice and in theory should 
be offered. 

The practical courses in art should not be primarily vocational, 
but should be aimed at helping the student to a better understanding 
and appreciation of art, as a part of his general education. A clear 
statement of how this is accomplished is given in the report of the 
committee on practice of art courses of the College Art Association 


‘Munro, op. cit., p. 101. 
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of America, as follows: ““The emotional and philosophical problems 
met in the practice of visual art (whether this is concerned with 
drawing, painting, sculpture, architecture, or all of them) enable 
a student to see similar problems which have faced the visual 
thinkers of other times.”* In my opinion the vocational training of 
artists is a full-time job and, with the exception of architecture, is 
the function of the art school, not of the college or university. 

The theoretical art courses should be primarily of art-historical 
type, supplemented for mature students by one or more courses in 
comparative esthetics and critical theory. The historical method 
serves to integrate the study of art with the other humanities, since, 
as Dr. Munro says, “the history of the visual arts alone provides 
the most extensive and concrete of all frameworks for the history of 
civilization.”* The value of this to the average student should be 
obvious, but even the student who plans to become a professional 
artist will be aided by such knowledge, because it will help him to 
understand the art of his own time and so to deepen the meaning 
of his own work. However, the teaching of art merely as an expres- 
sion of human culture is not by itself sufficient. Therefore the art 
history courses should include some esthetic theory and should 
be supplemented by a course in esthetics. 

Finally, I should give an important place among these elective 
courses to a course in the contemporary arts, the arts of the twen- 
tieth century, including not only the visual arts of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, but also the stage, the dance, and music. 

Such a curriculum would mean that, as a minimum, every 
liberal arts college student would have had before graduation 
some required work in the appreciation of the visual arts and 
music. In addition it would provide, by means of elective courses, 
for the further development of the understanding of the arts along 
either practical or theoretical lines, or by a combination of both. 


Occidental College 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


*“A Statement on the Practice of Art Courses,” C.A.J., IV, 1, p. 37. 
* Munro, op. cit., p. 92. 
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THE THEORY OF REQUIREDNESS IN THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF ART 


BY EDWARD W. RANNELLS 


BJECTS of art are not just facts, and as such indifferent to 
value, but rather they are qualitative facts, objects of interest, 
which have value for us, and thus are capable of being appreciated. 
Indeed they require this, else they will not exist for us as works of 
art. To know them merely as existent facts is not to experience them 
esthetically. They cannot be viewed with detachment; they require 
interest; they must be valued. 

Kohler, the Gestalt psychologist, in the course of an interesting dis- 
cussion of value and a general theory of requiredness, describes how 
values are formed by the requirements of art.’ His illustrations are 
drawn from music. In music we know that a single tone will sound 
right only in a certain musical context that requires it. Heard by 
itself the tone has no value, really, but heard as an integral part 
of a melody it acquires a certain value, esthetic value, that is, and 
that makes it music. So, too, in painting will the esthetic value 
of visual elements, such as line or color, depend upon their place 
in the context of the work. Alone they are just visual data; it is 
only in the context of the painting that they function as art. The 
painting, as an ordered and coherent expression, “requires” them 
and determines their value in relation to itself. And not a line or 
color can be altered without altering the context and thus the 
value of the work as a whole. 

An American psychologist even sought to measure art judgment 
in tests constructed on such a principle of “requiredness."? But 
he was not altogether consistent about it since he violated the 
principle himself by eliminating color, most “required” element of 
all, from the reproductions of paintings used in the tests. 

It should be understood that the processes of art, and one’s ex- 
perience of them, are organic, continually evolving by differentiation 
and reintegration as in nature. Thus the work of art, in the proc- 
ess of its making, requires or demands an order appropriate to 


* Wolfgang Kohler, The Place of Value in the World of Facts, New York, 1938, 
Chap. III, “An Analysis of Requiredness.” 
* Norman C. Meier, The Meier Tests I, Art Judgment, Towa City, 1942. 
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itself, an organic consistency of means and purposes, in short the 
realization of artistic form. And, since the artist is the instrument 
of this process, a similar compulsion is put upon him. An organiza- 
tion of thinking and feeling corresponding to the purposes of the 
work will be required in him as the means of his achieving this 
order in it. Thus there will be identity of means and purposes 
between himself and the object to be made. In truth, the very 
experience of making can reveal the artist to himself. Even in the 
attempt of amateurs this is so. Students, no less than artists, can see 
in their work, and at any stage of it, precisely what they have been 
capable of in making it. 

Nor is this true only of art in the process of making. The finished 
work demands something of the spectator also. What art requires of 
the artist as maker, it requires also of the observer: namely an 
awareness in himself of an order consonant with that in the object 
and thus an understanding of the form that makes it a work of 
art. 

And this understanding comes by intuition, not by analysis, 
which would be to understand merely the components of form, not 
to experience the object as art. The experience of art, as in a paint- 
ing, requires of the observer that he be committed to it wholly, 
completely absorbed in the sensation and the thought of it. And by 
such an identification of the object and the experiencing self, all 
elements and values can merge as one, and there can be a realization 
of the whole as art. 

Value, then, is in relation to context, first with respect to the 
painting, next with respect to the observer. It is what the painting 
requires for its completion; it is what the observer requires for his 
satisfaction. The observer recognizes what the context demands, 
and appreciates the rightness of it. Thus the notion of requiredness 
includes both the object of art and the observer of it. They inter- 
act. And there is more than empathy because making, as well as 
affective experience, is involved. 

Koffka has developed Kéhler’s discussion of facts with “required- 
ness” as they apply to a psychology of art. He begins with the prob- 
lem of perception: “How a physical object can, as it were, produce 
a phenomenal object” which is the werk of art as experienced by 
the perceiving “self.”* And the experience is an emotional one: 
“there is more than a mere coexistence of two objects, the work 
of art and the self; rather there is an intimate intercourse between 

* Kurt Koffka, “Problems in the Psychology of Art,” Art: A Bryn Mawr Sym- 
posium, Bryn Mawr Notes & Monographs IX. Bryn Mawr, 1940. 
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them by virtue of which the self feels affected by the work of art.’ 
“Ego and object are in close dynamic connection [in the experience 
of art]... . We should then expect that a work of art should tell 
us what to do: the soaring cathedral to lift us heavenwards, the 
swinging waltz to make us sway with it... .”* This is the meaning 
of appreciation: an order of thought and feeling induced by art, in 
a form appropriate to it. 

Koffka then examines the structural “requiredness” of art. “A work 
of art,” he says, “appeals as a structure: and that means it is not 
an assemblage of parts but a coherent whole in which each part de- 
mands the others.”* This corresponds to a description of artistic 
form. Requiredness determines the form; the form makes it art, 
for it is form that contains and reveals a work of art. Considered in 
terms of “making” this would mean the realization of structure 
through the ordering and expression of materials according to the 
requirements of the work. In Koffka’s words again: “The artist 
learns his craft in order not to be hampered by the inadequacy of 
his technique. But technique is not yet art. . . . Technique is but 
one part of the executive side of artists’ work, and probably less 
important than the other: the strict compliance with the required- 
ness of the work of art.”” 

And the same general thought can be found in the writings of 
the Thomists on art. Maritain, for instance, says that the essence of 
art is in the making of some work “with a view to the requirements 
and proper good of the work to be done, by using means of realiza- 
tion predetermined by the nature of the work in question.”® 

This whole matter of requiredness is important to an understand- 
ing of art, and therefore it should be recognized as important in 
art education, for unless art is understood in terms of itself, as well 
as in terms of the artist or of the spectator or of the student in either 
of these capacities, what is taught may not be art. The theory of 
requiredness states the problem in terms of psychology. It becomes, 
in fact, a psychology of the work of art, which is not to deny the 
psychology of the individual, nor educational psychology in general, 
but to demonstrate the central position of art as a focus of attention 
and study in art education. 


University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 
‘Ibid., p. 220. ‘Ibid., p. 227. * Ibid., p. 233. 
* [bid., p. 237-8. 
* Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, New York, 1937, p. 123. 
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MICROFILM SLIDE PROJECT 
BY ELIZABETH R. SUNDERLAND 


TT College Art Association is sponsoring a plan for producing 
high quality yet inexpensive illustrative material for teaching 
the history of art. The project grew out of a survey, conducted with 
aid from the American Council of Learned Societies, of slide and 
photographic equipment in universities, colleges, museums, archi- 
tectural schools and art schools. The survey indicated an extra- 
ordinary dearth of equipment for teaching the history of art in this 
country, and also showed that standard size slides in sufficient 
numbers were too expensive for most schools to afford. It is clear 
that, unless some means are found for meeting the need for high 
quality slides at low cost, the history of art will continue to be 
extremely difficult to teach adequately outside the large or wealthy 
institutions. The answer to the problem seems to be large scale 
production of 35 mm strip positives, which can be cut up by the 
purchaser and mounted into 2” x 2” slides, at a minimum cost to 
educational institutions. 

The history of art as a field of study in schools has only come into 
being since the development of photography has made possible pic- 
tures of works of art for students to study. It is obviously impossible 
to teach the history of art when the only way to see buildings, sculp- 
tures and paintings is to travel to the places where they exist. The 
whole world cannot travel to the masterpieces, obviously the master- 
pieces must in some form come to the world. Rapid development of 
photographic processes in the twentieth century has been paralleled 
by expansion in the teaching of the history of art. But the expansion 
has taken place on a much more limited scale than one would 
expect from the growing interest expressed everywhere in the history 
of art, an interest illustrated by the increasing number of art 
books purchased throughout the country. The main hindrance to 
greater expansion seems to be the expense of the materials with 
which to teach. 

In 1941 a questionnaire was sent out to over 1100 institutions. Of 
some 350 who replied, 282 said they offered courses in the history of 
art. The following is their report on equipment: 


60—no slides 
88—under 1000 slides 
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30—1000 to 3000 slides 
20—3000 to 5000 slides 
29—5000 to 10,000 slides 
39—10,000 to 31,000 slides 
8—31,000 to 118,000 slides 


Certain comments are at once necessary. The last two groups 
in the list represent the centers of fine arts in this country, every 
one of which answered. Their numbers, nevertheless, are more than 
counterbalanced by numbers at the other end of the scale. Over 
half of the institutions offering courses in the history of art reported 
from © to 1000 slides. Since the known centers of fine arts have all 
replied, the great bulk of those who did not answer the question- 
naire must be assumed to swell the already large number of those 
with inadequate equipment. 

Colleges poorly equipped with slides must depend for illustrative 
material on photographs, including reproductions and illustrated 
books. Reflecting machines are available for projecting images of 
opaque prints. Some schools reporting very few slides indicated that 
they used reflectors and were thus able to use prints in place of slides. 
The images obtained through reflectors are however seldom very 
satisfactory, being apt to be blurred and faint. In using books with 
most reflectors there is the added difficulty of having to find pictures 
properly oriented on the page to make them adaptable for use in the 
machine. In teaching with illustrated books and photographs with- 
out projection equipment certain obvious handicaps occur. (It 
should be stated here that colleges with inadequate numbers of 
slides, with one or two outstanding exceptions, have reported in- 
adequate photograph and print collections. Unfortunately no ques- 
tion was included about book collections so no data has been 
gathered.) But when one is forced to depend on photographs. or 
books for actual presentation in class of illustrative material the time 
lag in a normal-sized class between the statements made by the instruc- 
tor and the actual seeing of the picture is usually so great as to 
make it very difficult for the student to understand what he is look- 
ing at. Whereas teaching from photographs is certainly possible if 
one has a very small class, teaching from illustrated books has the 
great difficulty of the impossibly large number of volumes usually 
required. 

It might be interesting to present, by way of illustration of the 
above difficulties, the situation actually existing in eight of those 
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institutions possessing less than 500 slides and very small print 
collections: 


No. of courses No. of slides Size of classes 
7 260 up to 150 students 
7 100 up to 150 students 
6 200 8 to 150 students 
5 100 number not reposted 
5 100 10 to 100 students 
4 60 25 to go students 
4 75 number not reported 
4 100 number not reported 


Reports even from some schools having as many as 12,000 slides 
indicated that the collections were far from satisfactory, having curi- 
ous inclusions and omissions. Yet only forty-eight institutions come 
in the range above 10,000 slides. 

It was clear from the survey that big slides, which cost anywhere 
from $.35 to $1.50 apiece are much too expensive for most schools to 
afford, hence it will be impossible for them ever to develop adequate 
slide collections under present conditions. The reason for the cost 
of large slides is to be found in the methods of production. Each 
slide is hand made. No method has yet been evolved which is gen- 
erally available to do the job by machinery. 

In contrast to the above, 2” x 2” slides are of good quality and 
cheap enough to be attainable in large quantities even by institu- 
tions with small budgets. 

The College Art Association is sponsoring a project to make these 
2” x 2” slides available at low cost. The 2” x 2” slides are to be made 
from 35 mm positive film which can be produced by machine 
methods. The negatives are made in long strips by mechanical 
processes. The printing on positive film and all the developing is 
done by machinery. Thus for the first time there is a possibility of 
exploiting the cheapness of machine production for the benefit of 
teaching materials in the fine arts. 

Although the 2” x 2” slides lack a little of the sharp definition 
(due to film grain) of the best big slides they are better in quality 
than most big slides existing today. Since big slides are hand made 
they vary greatly in quality. Also because slides for fine arts teaching 
require accurate reproduction of the whole scale of greys from black 
to white, it is seldom that photographers know how to make them. 
Unacquainted with the peculiar necessities of the field they prefer 
the slides of high contrast which look so beautiful when viewed in 
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the dark-room but which greatly distort the relative greys on the 
screen in the class-room. Also slides are extremely sensitive to slight 
errors in printing time. An error of a second can mean an over or 
an under printed slide. Great precision is necessary also in the de- 
veloping process. Hence it takes almost more skill than a commercial 
photographer can develop to make consistently first class big slides. 
The result ig that within the large collections of big slides there are 
enormous vafiations in quality. In contrast to the great individual 
variations of big slides, small slides (because the human factor of 
judgment is eliminated in the machine) can be brought to a uniform 
high level of perfection. Consequently little slides can be consistently 
better than all but the best of the big slides. 

Because of machine production these slides cannot be made 
separately, but must be made in long strips, hence they must be 
purchased in sets. The strips of positive film are cut up and the 
items mounted separately between pieces of glass to form 2” x 2” 
slides. Plans are now under way to produce the first of a series of 
such strips which eventually will illustrate the whole history of art. 
This first strip will consist of 4000 pictures illustrating the history 
of painting from about 1300 A.D. to the present time. With the 
strip will be sent gummed labels complete with information and 
catalogue numbers so that the mounted slides can be filed with no 
further expense for labelling and cataloguing on the part of the 
purchaser. With the strip will be sent also the materials for mount- 
ing the slides (glass, masks, and tape) and full instructions for the 
process of mounting. 

The expenses involved in the preparation of a strip, in addition 
to its manufacture, are threefold. They are those incurred in making 
arrangements for the material to be photographed, in having 
labelling and cataloguing done, and in providing for copyright fees. 
But it is figured that, on the basis of the sale of 100 sets, each set 
will cost $400.00, which means that the unmounted slides will cost 
about $.10 apiece. 

The labor involved in the slide mounting will be small as com- 
pared with that for standard size slides. Each picture will be 
photographed with black paper around it making possible the use 
of standard cut-out masks in place of individually cut masks. It is 
estimated that an average worker will be able to mount a minimum 
of twenty slides an hour. If the wage rate is $.40 an hour, each slide 
will cost $.02 to mount, bringing the total cost of the slides 
(mounted, labelled, catalogued) to $.12 apiece. 








There are definite advantages in buying such a group of slides. 
Not only will it make possible the teaching of a survey course in 
the history of painting, but also the proposed concentration of 
about 1000 slides in each of the three fields of Italian, Northern, 
and Modern painting would enable the teacher to give separate 
courses in each of these three subjects. Also rapid improvement in 
photographic reproduction has recently made available pictures of 
art objects far superior to any we have had in the past. In addition, 
the teaching of fine arts has been greatly facilitated in the last few 
years by the use of enlarged details of works of art, such as for 
example those from Michelangelo published by the Phaidon Press. 
Not only will the more recent pictures be used, but also it is hoped 
that many details can be made available for each field offered in 
film strips. The greatest care will be taken to select the best possible 
photographs for reproduction. 

A Microfilm Slide Committee has been set up by the College Art 
Association consisting of the following members of the association: 
Mr. David Robb (chairman), Mr. Turpin Bannister, Mrs. Laurine 
Mack Bongiorno, Mr. Helmut von Erffa, Mr. George Hamilton, 
Mr. Henry Hope, Mr. Rensselaer Lee, Mr. Arthur Moor, Mr. 
William Rusk, Mr. Myron Smith, Mr. Dimitris Tselos, Mr. Clarence 
Ward. The function of this committee will be to advise Miss Eliza- 
beth Sunderland, Executive Director of the project, on matters per- 
taining to the assembling of the material for the sets. 

It is hoped that the plan will make it possible for all colleges to 
offer good instruction in the history of art. It can be hoped that 
secondary schools, also, both public and private, finding fine arts 
material sufficiently inexpensive, plentiful and in easily usable form 
will be interested in introducing courses in the fine arts. Hence if 
the plan works out successfully the knowledge of the history of 
art may be available to all Americans instead of to the very few. 


Duke University 
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THE LEGEND OF WEST'S 
DEATH OF WOLFE 


BY AGNES ADDISON 


ENJAMIN WEST, the American born artist who had settled 

in London and become a favorite painter of George III, first 
exhibited his painting, The Death of Wolfe, in 1771, at the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Academy of Artists. It was engraved by 
William Woollett and others and soon it became one of the most 
popular paintings of the period. 

This was due largely to the subject matter. General Wolfe was a 
hero of the English, since by defeating the French under Montcalm 
on the Plains of Abraham, outside Quebec, in 1758, Canada became 
part of the British Empire. His death upon the battlefield enhanced 
his reputation. West chose to depict Wolfe in his last moments, sur- 
rounded by his officers, some soldiers, and an Indian, at a place some 
distance from the battle which can be seen in the background, while 
a messenger approaches on the left bringing news of victory. The 
scene is tragic and dramatic. It symbolized both the success of British 
imperialism and the price it entailed. The introduction of the seated 
Indian warrior in the foreground added an exotic note which 
coincided with the general opinion of North America. 

The painting is meticulous with scrupulous attention to detail. 
The composition is well centered about the reclining figure of 
Wolfe. The brilliant scarlet of the uniforms enlivens the color 
scheme and offsets the somberness of the subject matter. 

It is evident that the popularity was well deserved, but what is 
surprising is the legend which has grown up about the painting 
and which has become so widespread that it is to be found in the 


The conclusions in this article were reached independently from the more 
comprehensive treatment of the picture by Charles Mitchell in “Benjamin West's 
‘Death of General Wolfe’ and the Popular History Piece” in the Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institute, Volume 7, 1-2, 1944, pp. 20-23, with which 
however they are in general agreement. 

* Paintings of the Death of Wolfe by Benjamin West. 

a) Collection of the Duke of Westminster. Original bought by Grosvenor. 

b) Kensington Museum. Copy for King George III. 

c) National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa. Copy for Monckton. 

d) Clements Library, University of Michigan. Copy for Prince of Waldeck. 

e) R. Walker, Esq., Boston, Mass. Preliminary sketch. 
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most divergent places.* This legend is that in this painting for the 


first time military heroes are clothed in their everyday attire instead 
of classical robes.* 


The origin of the legend is to be found in the first life of West, 
written by John Galt, and published in 1820. “About this period, 
Mr. West had finished his Death of Wolfe, which excited a great 
sensation, both on account of its general merits as a work of art, 
and for representing the characters in modern military costume.” 
When West was told that “the classic costume of antiquity” was 
“more becoming the inherent greatness of the subject than the 
modern garb of men,” he defended himself by saying that the “event 
intended to be commemorated took place on the 13th of September 
1758 in a region of the world unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
and at a period of time when no such nations, nor heroes in their 
costume, any longer existed.” Reynolds conceded West’s argument 
and said, “I foresee that the painting will not only become one of 
the most popular, but occasion a revolution in the art.’ 

This picture, when considered critically after the lapse of a 
century and three-quarters, does not appear to have caused a revolu- 
tion in the history of painting in England or elsewhere. Nearly all 
the well known military paintings of the past represent their subjects 


*It was the surprise of finding the statement in Willard Gibbs by Muriel 
Rukeyser, New York, 1942, which led me to this brief study. 

* 1939. America’s Old Masters by John Flexner, p. 65. The caption under the 
illustration of the Death of Wolfe is “The first boots and breeches picture”. 

1938. Henri Marceau, in the foreword to the catalogue of the exhibition of 
paintings by Benjamin West held at the Philadelphia Museum of Art in Phila- 
delphia in honor of the bicentenary of the birth of West, wrote, “He recognized 
the validity of staging the play of each picture in the costume of its own day. 
This was a brave departure for the seventeen seventies in England.” 

1928. William L. Clements Library of American History. Bulletin No. 17. 
“Benjamin West's “The Death of Wolfe’ by Randolph G. Adams. “Contrary 
to the prevailing custom of employing classical costumes or using the nude 
figure, West dressed his characters in their proper army uniforms.” 

1923. Famous Painters of America by J. Walker McSpadden. p. 23. “Till 
then, art in England had closely followed classic models, even to the extent of 
employing Greek garments for figures of any period.” 

1900. Benjamin West, His Life and Work by Henry E. Jackson. p. 103. “West's 
picture of this scene richly deserves to be remembered, for in it he made the first 
attempt made in England to represent a modern historical event exactly as it 
occurred. Up to this time painters had painted English and French soldiers in 
the costume of antiquity, in that of Greeks and Romans.” 

1879. The Magazine of Art, p. 46. “Benjamin West, second President of the 
Royal Academy.” “This picture, . . . was the first which gave realistic costume, 
instead of the conventional antique garments, to modern personages; and the 
innovation caused much controversy.” 

‘John Galt, The Life . . . of Benjamin West, Esq., London, 1820, II, pp. 
46-48. 
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in contemporary dress.* At the height of the neo-classic zeal in the 
1760's and 70's, certain theorists may have clamored for “the classic 
costume of antiquity,” but West was not the only artist nor even the 
first to insist on contemporary costume, Webster’s book on the 
portraits of Wolfe proves how completely groundless the legend is, 
for he lists three paintings of the Death of Wolfe, completed before 
West's, each of which represents the figures in realistic dress.* George 
Romney, at the beginning of his career in 1763, had a Death of 
Wolfe in the exhibition of the Free Society of Artists and received a 
premium for it. This painting went to India and its whereabouts is 
unknown. Edward Penny, the first professor of painting at the Royal 
Academy, essayed the subject twice. One version is in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford and dates from 1763. In this picture, the battle 
is represented in the background with a crowd of people. The other 
version, in Lord Leconfield’s collection at Petworth, omits the 
crowded background, shows the bluffs of the Plain of Abraham and 
concentrates on the group in the foreground: the dying Wolfe 
supported by Lieutenant Henry Browne of the Louisbourg Grena- 
diers and James Henderson, a volunteer in the same regiment, and 
attended by Hewit, a surgeon’s mate. 

According to Mr. Webster, there are at least fourteen different 
accounts of the death of Wolfe, but the most credible narratives cite 
only the three men shown in Penny’s painting. Hence Penny not 
only painted a scene of modern history in contemporary costume, 
but also accurately represented the scene. Of West's painting, 
Webster writes, “It is, indeed, amazing that this work of art should 
have achieved such popularity, when one considers that it was an 
amalgam of historical inaccuracies.’” 

It is of such stuff as historical inaccuracies that legend is made and 
apparently the more inaccurate they are, the more tenacious the 
legend. The legend that Benjamin West painted the first picture 
with military heroes in contemporary dress is completely false, wit- 
ness Velasquez’s Surrender at Breda, yet it will probably continue 
to flourish, despite the fact that in the decade previous to West's 
picture, three other paintings of the same subject in contemporary 
costume had been painted in the same city. Credo quod volui. 


* Algernon Graves, The Royal Academy of Arts, A complete Dictionary of 
Contributors and their work from its foundation in 1769 to 1904. London, 1905- 
1910. 8 vols. 

*j. Clarence Webster, Wolfe and the Artists—A Study of His Portraiture, 
Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1930, pp. 60-71. 

"Ibid., p. 67. 
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MORE ABOUT MUSEUM POLICY 


BY BARTLETT H. HAYES, JR. 


A N AGED carpenter who used to come around to our house 

whenever odds and ends had piled up in sufficient quantity to 
be “wuth a job of fixin’” once paused in a more than usually 
delicate operation to ask if he might borrow a pair of spectacles. I 
had none to offer but curious at the abruptness of the request, ob- 
served that even if a pair were forthcoming, the chances were against 
their being suited to his eyes or of providing practical help for him. 
“Specticals is specticals, aint they?” was his natural rejoinder. At 
least it sounded natural as he spoke it and even after reflection I 
had to admit the truth of the assertion—as far as it went. 

Probably most of us who are professionally engaged in museum 
work believe, more or less enthusiastically, in what we are doing. In 
fact I am a little surprised at myself for introducing the qualifying 
adverb probably. Yet we believe in our work, I suspect, much as the 
carpenter believed in the efficacy of spectacles without regard for 
their strength or the peculiarity of their grinding, without question- 
ing sufficiently the assumption inherent in so believing, that because 
spectacles are spectacles or because a museum is a museum, they 
are of themselves good. 

Before developing this thought further, I should explain perhaps 
that the present article is composed with special reference to two 
earlier articles on museum policy in the COLLEGE ART JouR- 
NAL. The first, by Frits Lugt, was published in the issue of May, 
1943. The second, by Charles E. Slatkin, appeared nearly a year 
later, in January, 1944. It seemed to me upon rereading them re- 
cently that little remained to be said on the subject, at least little 
which was not implied by one or the other. Rather than attempt 
to evaluate each of the arguments in the paragraphs which follow, 
I shall dwell on one important factor influencing museum policy 
which I do not find adequately emphasized in either of the other 
two. And yet, in spite of this pronouncement, I resume my thread 
of thought where it leads to a particular argument set forth in the 
first. 

Contending that a small permanent collection lacks inspirational 
value by its relative unimportance, Mr. Lugt advocates abandoning 
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attempts to build museums which are predestined to harbor col- 
lections of merely secondary calibre and suggests devoting the funds 
so saved toward temporary exhibits of primary interest. Although 
not new (there is at least one art center in the country founded on 
this principle) the point of view nevertheless deserves a museum 
director's thoughtful consideration. Indeed, what director does not 
automatically consider it when struggling to define the annual 
balance between operating expenditure and the museum collections? 
The problem is usually settled by the nature of the material avail- 
able, whether for temporary needs or for purchases, and Mr. Lugt’s 
thesis appears to recognize this situation in so far as accessions of 
quality are concerned, But in advancing his general solution for the 
“plight” of the small museum, he necessarily assumes that suitable 
original works of art may always be obtained for circulation to these 
inferior centers. Unfortunately for his argument the assumption is 
not justified, at least on the scale advocated, if recent comments 
by dealers, private collectors, and museum officials may be ac- 
cepted as straws in the wind. With accelerating frequency we now 
hear comments revealing that requests for loans have exceeded 
all reasonable limits and indicating a growing unwillingness to 
grant them. Admitting, as anyone charged with formulating a long 
term policy is bound to do, the possibility that this trend toward a 
limitation of loans may increase, it becomes obvious that a small 
museum with a handful of “lonely” objects in its permanent collec- 
tion may be hard put to arrange an active temporary program. The 
larger, more flexible museum can vary its installations, however, by 
drawing at will upon its own store. Wherefore, it would be reason- 
able to conclude a small museum might concentrate on expanding 
its collection in such a way as to allow a varied program which will 
be of best possible advantage to the needs of its own locality. As these 
needs change, and they will, I see nothing to prevent a favorable 
interchange among the museums either on a semi-permanent or a 
permanent basis—nothing perhaps save official inertia and restricted 
bequests, both of which, after all, it is the privilege of forward 
looking trustees to anticipate and persuasively attempt to alter. 
Now the essence of this argument of mine lies in its emphasis on 
the relation, actually the justification, of the museum to the com- 
munity. And my reason for presenting it is not to gainsay the point 
made by Mr. Lugt so much as to broaden the issue by suggesting 
that he has taken too much for granted. But so, for that matter, has 
Mr. Slatkin, who, in establishing a counter-argument, comes danger- 
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ously close to inconsistency with respect to his own belief in the 
democratic function a museum should perform, For the very democ- 
racy which he champions might on occasion be more readily 
achieved through the operation of the Lugt proposal than by other 
means. To be sure my own suggestion is likewise based on an 
unproven premise, namely, that a diversified program is continu- 
ously advantageous to a small museum. And I’m frank to admit I’m 
not at all convinced that this is forever so. I am certain, however, 
that a definite formula, phrased in general terms, can never rightly 
be applied to all museums, or college art departments, or art 
centers wherever they may be. In each the conditions differ and the 
problems differ and are in a constant flux which the individual 
institution alone can analyze. 

It is not possible for me, in determining a working policy for my 
own small museum, to decide categorically that there are to be a 
periodic number of temporary exhibits without investigating the 
sources from which they are to be drawn each year. Nor can I decide 
to eliminate the permanent collection without first knowing what 
will replace it. And I must know, of course, why the collection was 
assembled originally and what are the conditions both favorable and 
adverse to its growth as intended. I must determine if this intention 
is now likely to achieve the desired effect in the locality where my 
museum is situated; but I must know, too, what effect is desired. 

I'm afraid it is too easy to become an art missionary and too hard 
to become a good one. There is comfort in the belief that whatever 
work is done is done to advantage, but such comfort becomes sur- 
reptitiously converted to complacency before much time passes, un- 
less the work is accomplished with a practical keenness of purpose 
and a continuous and fearless appraisal of achievement or, for that 
matter, of non-achievement. In devising a policy by which to meas- 
ure the operation of my museum—and a policy is no more than a 
convenient measure—I am bound to frame it close to the place where 
the museum stands, where it can take on meaning in terms that are 
wholly down to earth, for there is only a remote and distorted 
panorama beneath flights of universal theory. 


Addison Gallery of American Art 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Eprror’s Note: When Mr. Frits Lugt’s ideas about museum policy (C.A.J. 
II, 4, p. 98) were attacked by Mr. Charles Slatkin (C.A.J. II, 4, p. 54) he 
was, by a regrettable oversight, not given the opportunity to answer in 
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the same issue. We were unable to induce him to do so in a subsequent 
issue, because he thought the attack unfair and its tone abusive. Moreover, 
he realized that a response was impossible without touching upon certain 
points which some sensitive people dislike to see discussed by foreigners. 
He made, however, some practical remarks which we think of special in- 
terest in connection with Mr, Hayes’ article in this issue, and we print them 
here with Mr. Lugt’s permission. We do so with the more pleasure be- 
cause he has had ample opportunity of comparing museums and their 
effect in Europe and America, a fact which, in our opinion, justified his 
first article. 
xxrk 


The unwillingness to lend, about which Mr. Hayes complains, is, in Mr. 
Lugt’s opinion, largely a consequence of the risks and delays in transport. 
If these could be eliminated there would be more collaboration and more 
stimulating variety in the museum world. The available works of art exist 
in great quantities in the storerooms of the big museums, in private collec- 
tions, and in the trade. And often there are additional chances when a big 
museum must make room for some important exhibition in its own build- 
ing and temporarily store more in the basement; as for the collectors they 
often close their houses for many months and wouldn’t mind any gaps 
on their walls during that period. 

The interests of colleges, universities, and smaller local museums would 
be served by a good, centralized exhibition organization. The efforts are 
now too diverse and consequently too costly. The great museums, though 
rich in duplicates, the collectors, and the dealers are generally afraid of 
lending because of the risks. Small museums or colleges do not always have 
experienced packers for the return, and one cannot even be sure that the 
staff itself is familiar enough with the handling of the delicate art works. 
Insurance costs, under these circumstances, cannot be expected to drop. 

Suppose the interested parties, lenders as well as borrowers, saw to the 
creation of an office that would take these matters in hand, appointed a 
businesslike director with artistic leaning, with a staff of three or four 
experienced packers and a chauffeur, and acquired a moving van of the 
best and securest type (rather had it specially constructed). The care for 
the works of art should be left entirely in their hands, they should unpack 
and pack them in fitting padded cases with hinged lids (no nailing, no 
screwing) in which the art works would be bedded softly. They could even, 
on the directions of the professor or curator who receives the exhibition 
in his institution, hang and place them as desired. It would be well to 
have a sleeping accommodation built into the truck, so that it would never 
be unguarded. The truck should even be provided with a very moderate 
heating system, avoiding the risks of extreme cold or great moisture 
particular to shipment by train. 

The time of transit would be greatly reduced. Also the risk in transit 
would be much smaller, not only because the transportation is from 
house to house, but because large, heavy trucks if carefully driven hardly 
ever meet with an accident. It would be interesting to consult some moving 
firms about the mishaps their trucks ever had; there may even be statistics 
to this effect. 
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From museum storerooms and similarly dormant sources, from living 
artists, from dealers, from private collectors away from home, instructive 
exhibitions could be put together, each one illustrating a phase, or a period, 
or a school, or a style. The College Art Association has many members 
who could make interesting choices. These exhibitions could be scheduled 
in various places to fit in with the courses on the same subjects; in local 
museums they could be used when not claimed in educational institutions. 
Each year they could return for the new students. 

We need not think only of pictures. Sculpture of moderate size, now so 
rarely circulated, might in this way become accessible anywhere. Porcelain, 
glass (with their showcases), furniture (each piece in its own case), framed 
and glazed prints and watercolors would no more be objectionable ex- 
hibits. 

A tariff, covering costs, will no doubt compare very favorably with 
present expenses, if cooperation is wide. Insurance costs might dwindle to 
almost nothing when the risks get so reduced. 

As eye openers pieces by minor artists for the sake of contrast, copies, 
even fakes, should be included. To any out-of-the-way place such ex- 
hibitions would be a godsend. For educational institutions near great 
art centers there would always remain the opportunity of taking students 
to the big museums for complementary impressions of the greatest works 
of art; but the exhibitions ad hoc would leave a better opportunity for 
quiet, personal inspection, and study. The more one is alone with a work 
of art, the more it has to say. Conversely, it is as if the work of art becomes 
less communicative in large company. The fault really lies with the people 
who cannot concentrate when distracted by talk and neighbors. Excursions 
to great museums are often judged enjoyable, but the conviviality of these 
parties certainly doesn’t deepen the impression. A good exhibition at the 
University will enable the teacher to send every student into it alone, with 
a certain mission: detecting a copy, distinguishing the fake from the 
original, dating, localizing or attributing an unnamed picture or sculpture, 
etc. Such personal investigations are much more profitable than the easily 
absorbed explanations given to a crowd of ten or twenty in a big gallery. 

Another advantage of these ready-made exhibitions is that the catalogues, 
prepared and printed in advance, could be delivered with the works of art 
at each new halt. This country is so big (Canada might like to share) that 
each exhibition would have quantities of chances. Soon a second or a third 
truck and more personnel might be needed. 

By thinking over the plan, other possibilities and benefits will no doubt 
present themselves. 

Mr. Lugt only hopes that the plan has not been proposed before—and 
rejected. It would make his remarks superfluous. 
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TROYES, FRANCE 


BY MARVIN C. ROSS 


T was strange arriving that evening in Troyes in January of 
1945. The jeep trip from Versailles in a snowstorm with a 
GI driver who pretended to know the road and had several times 
lost his way, was cold and tiresome with the snow blurring the 
landscape and the jeep skidding constantly, thus adding jerks to 
the usual uncomfortableness of a long ride in the army’s pride. The 
city looked strange in the fading sun, the bridges gone and replaced 
by makeshifts, the streets torn to pieces having endured two armies 
of occupation and the general dilapidation being more marked than 
ever due to the almost impossibility of repair work these last years. 
As we drove around looking for the headquarters to which I had 
been ordered from SHAEF for temporary duty in connection with 
finding more officers to do work with the armies in protecting monu- 
ments, the joy was very great that so many of the old buildings— 
churches, houses, etc.,—remembered from other days—were still in- 
tact. Since Troyes is such a treasure house for those interested in 
the Gothic and Renaissance in France, both for its architecture and 
for its sculpture, these few notes are presented, based on my own 
observations and on the report of Captain Robert Posey, the able 
Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives officer with General Patton's 
Third U. S. Army, to whose lot had fallen the liberation of Troyes. 
Among the churches, St. Urbain (as lovely as ever), St. Pantaleon, 
St. Nicolas are undamaged. The steeple of St. Remi was hit by some 
splinters on the 25-26 of August, 1944 but the damage was slight. 
On the same August 25, La Madelaine also received a few splinters 
from shells on the north side of the tower and St. Martin-és-Vignes 
was similarly damaged on the same date in the pediment and on some 
columns and capitals. St. Jean-au-Marché on August 26 of 1944 
was damaged by bullets hitting the bell tower and several spires and 
buttresses. The Cathedral of St. Pierre on the same day had the north 
slope of the roof shot through by a shell. The shell went through the 
timber frame, blowing away some of the slates and tearing away a 
piece of the nearby balustrade and leaving a very small hole in one 
of the vaults of the deambulatory. 
St. Nizier was rather more damaged during the same fighting, 
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suffering most on the north side. The Renaissance front gate is partly 
destroyed (the coping and left window) and a splinter marred the 
first spire of the left transept. A tri-lobate design was broken on the 
second window of the south side. The tragedy in Troyes, however, 
is the total loss of the little Church of St. Gilles which, due to Ger- 
man artillery fire on June 14, 1940, burned down, leaving no trace of 
the carvings or paintings it contained. 

Among the larger houses none seem to have suffered seriously— 
the Maison de I’Election, Hétel de Marisy, Hétel des Ursines, 
Hotel de Mauroy, Hétel de Vauluisant, Hétel de Chapelaines and 
the Maison de l’Orfévre are intact. The same is true of the old houses 
in the Rue des Chats, Place de la Hétel de Ville, Rue Juvénal des 
Ursins, Rue de la Monnaie (nos. 14, 34 and 42) and no. 104 Rue 
Thiers. In the Rue Urban IV, several old houses were torn down 
in recent years to widen the street. 

The Abbey of St. Martin-es-Aires and the Hétel de Ville were not 
harmed but the Hétel-Dieu was damaged when a bridge was blown 
up on August 25, 1944, the outside chapel, especially the cross, and 
the windows were damaged. The Germans on the same day blew 
up and destroyed the old fortified bridge of Planche-Clerment, the 
only important remnant of the city fortifications of the Middle 
Ages. 

The larger portion of the stained glass was removed to a reposi- 
tory in the Gironde in 1940, thus escaping destruction, This is true 
of the old glass from St. Martin-es-Vignes, St. Peter’s Cathedral, St. 
Urbain, St. Jean-au-Marché, St. Pantaleon, and St. Nicolas. Nearly 
all the glass was taken to the Gironde from St. Nizier but some 
was left in place and was shot through, notably the windows lighting 
the north arm of the transept and the south transept windows, while 
a chapel on the north side lost its glass. A few windows were left in 
Ste. Madelaine and are partly broken although most of it was re- 
moved to the Gironde. 

Of the sculpture and other works of art in the various buildings 
of Troyes, they escaped harm remarkably well. The inside carvings 
of St. Nizier are all right and Fragonard’s Flight into Egypt was re- 
moved to the Gironde in 1939. In St. Remi the Christ by Girardon 
and the sixteenth century carvings are untouched. The choir stalls 
of the cathedral are in good condition and the tapestries were safely 
kept in the vestry. The cathedral treasure—ivories, enamels, and 
manuscripts—was safely stored in the basement of the old bishop's 
palace. The sixteenth century statue in St. Urbain, the rood screen 
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and sculpture in La Madelaine, the high altar, the sixteenth 
century carvings and the paintings in St. Jean-au-Marché, the 
sculpture in St. Nicolas are all intact. In the Hétel-Dieu, the earth- 
enware and pewter collections of the drugstore are still there while 
the tapestries were taken away for safety. 

Of museums, the only loss occurred when a shell hit the side of the 
museum and three statues were lost. The most precious items were 
removed to the Chateau de La Roche-Courbon in Saint Porchaire 
(Charente-Inférieur). The Germans took forty-nine paintings from 
the museum to decorate various places such as mess halls but the 
French did not seem to be disturbed about them, and thought the 
pictures were probably still there. The decorative arts collection in 
the Hotel de Vauluisant is undamaged. 

The town archives, although brought back in August 1944, after 
having been removed to St. Porchaire—the Germans moved a certain 
number of repositories at the time of the invasion—are safe. The 
town library whose stained glass windows by Linard Contier were 
taken away in 1940, had a few windows broken on the 26th of August. 
The manuscripts, incunabula and bindings travelled the same route 
as the archives and are also all right. The 80,000 books on local 
history were taken to the Chateau de La Cordeliére at Chaource and 
the Chateau de Vaux at Fourchéres (Aube) and are safe. The De- 
partmental Archives were not damaged by the fighting but there may 
be losses in the supplementary depository in the Old Seminary where 
the church and monastic files are kept. 

Thus ends the account of the remarkable escape that Troyes had 
in contrast to the tragic losses in other cities. Even when places were 
spared their more important buildings, like Caen, they lost the 
settings that showed off the jewels—the old houses. But Troyes 
fared very well in that respect. It means that it will again be a mecca 
for those interested in the many phases of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance which can be so well studied in Troyes. 


The Walters Art Gallery 
Baltimore, Md. 
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LETTER FROM NORTH ITALY’ 


BY STANLEY MELTZOFF 


INE of travel was Rome, Pisa, Lucca, La Spezia, Rapallo, 
Genoa, Piacenza, Milan, Como, Pavia, Turin, Bergamo, Bres- 
cia, Mantua, Padua, Venice, Vicenza, Stra, Verona, Milan, Rome. 

Hysterically swift as this sounds it was further delayed by nine 
flats and a week’s pure loafing in Venice. Still no museums are open, 
every removable picture of note is hidden away, as are many of the 
fresco series, the more notable pieces of architecture sandbagged, and 
a good many monuments destroyed. There is not as much to see in 
all of North Italy as there once was in Verona alone. The trick is 
to see anything at all. 

The Padua for example. The Ovetari Chapel is a clean space 
about fifty yards from the standing facade of the Eremitani. Only 
the damaged series of St. Christopher, removed some days before the 
bombing, has been saved. Of Mantegna’s S. Giacomo all that remains 
is some bits: a glaring eye, a classical nose, some views of antique 
buildings, some fractured pears; amounting to about twenty square 
inches in all. The superintendent in Venice keeps them in a safe 
with cotton batting wrapped around. I understand that the altar in 
whose sculpture Mantegna participated, and parts of the trecento 
entrance fresco can be reconstructed. 

The Scrovegni Chapel is all there, but the interior is packed with 
sandbags and scaffolding, now being removed. By dint of climbing 
I was able to see about a dozen paintings on the top row from close 
up but little else. 

The Titians in the Scuola next to S. Antonio are bricked up, 
and the basilica itself is bare. The Gattamelata is stored away, the old 
bridge blown up. The guidebooks’ estimate of two days for Padua 
“for the most summary visit’ is now 44 hours too long. 

Or take Milan: every museum has been hit by bombs, the Brera 
and the Poldi-Pezzoli severely, the Castello Sforzesco considerably. 
The Ospedale Maggiore took three or four bombs, $. Ambrogio 
one good one next to the apse, S. Eustorgio was hit but not badly. 
The Foppa decorations in S. Eustorgio are untouched, but the 
chapel is crammed to the gullet with sandbags. I climbed up and 
looked at several angels and prophets on the soffit. 


1 Excerpts from a letter written to Creighton Gilbert and dated June 14, 1945. 
Printed here by permission of author. 
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S. Maria delle Grazie, which had just been restored by an art 
loving millionaire, received two bombs, one of which took the left 
aisle and damaged the whole nave, the other of which destroyed the 
cloister and the refectory with the Leonardo. Oddly enough both the 
Last Supper and the Montorfano Crucifixion on the opposite wall, 
the only two walls standing, seem quite untouched. 

The Duomo is the sort of building that would remain untouched 
and so it has. Still better, S. Satiro, one of my favorite Bramante 
buildings, is also undamaged. The Tiepolos in the Palazzo Archinti 
are quite gone, those in the Palazzo Dugnani, in large part removed, 
are badly hurt, but the great series in the Palazzo Clerici, mirac- 
ulously enough, are both safe and visible. 

All that concerned me in Turin, the Guarino Guarini’s, the 
Juvara Basilica, and the Stupinigi, are safe and more exciting than 
I had remembered. 

Mantua is all chewed up. The whole west waterfront and the 
northern edge were demolished by bombs. The Palazzo del Te is 
a heavy ordnance depot, but the paintings are safe and visible. S. 
Andrea untouched but empty. The Ducal Palace is also undamaged 
but cleaned out. The Mantegna paintings of the Gonzagas had just 
been restored thanks to Kress, and, since they were being worked 
on in 1939, I saw them for the first time now. Easily worth the 
two flats required to get there. 

Venice had only one moment of difficulty, when a German am- 
munition boat went up in the harbor in March of this year. Mostly 
the damage was confined to broken windows but two large (not 
critical) sections were shattered off the scene of the Banquet of 
Antony and Cleopatra in Tiepolo’s Palazzo Labia decorations. 

There are no paintings of any importance left in the churches, 
with the exception, to which I shall come, of some frescoes. The 
mosaics of S. Marco are cleared of their protection, however, and 
in some few of the rooms in the Doge’s palace paintings have been 
moved back into place; notably the room with the Veronese Rape 
of Europa and the four Tintoretto Allegories, also the five little 
Bosch panels are up in another room. Down in the courtyard they 
are preparing large pieces for a Mostra of hidden works to be held 
in July. Half a dozen men are sweeping and scrubbing the lion and 
four horses. A couple of GIs have climbed up onto the back of 
the Colleoni horse to be photographed by others. With or without 
GIs it is most furiously impressive. 

The superintendent of monuments for the province is jittering 
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away almost on the point of tears in his office. He has no funds, and 
AMG Fine Arts Commission is most scanty in supplying labor or 
materials, to protect the damaged monuments, restore the broken 
ones, put things back in place, or even prevent owners from tearing 
down and carting away old houses that have been hit. If nothing 
is done, no money found by the time the autumn rains arrive, the 
war damage will be quadrupled. Just in the Veneto alone there are 
hundreds of things like the Pordenone frescoes in the bombed 
Duomo of Treviso, or the Campagnola frescoes in the Scuola del 
Carmine in Venice, standing open to wind and rain. Only $50,000 
would take care of a whole province of Venice, Vicenza, Padua, 
Treviso, Stra and villages, but it just can’t be found. 

I spent most of my time in Venice with the Tiepolo series, partly 
for my extreme love for that master, and partly because little else 
is visible. In fact I sort of specialized in Tiepolo everywhere in the 
north. In Venice there is still the Gesuati, $. Maria della Pieta, S. 
Francesco alla Vigna, the Palazza Labia, Ca Rezzonico, the Scalzi, 
and smaller pieces. But I’ve also seen the Udine archiepiscopal series, 
and the Colleoni chapel in Bergamo, and the Villa Valmarana 
group, and the Palazzo Nazionale at Stra, and the Milan ones. Un- 
fortunately not all are easily seen. In Stra the scaffolding is right 
under the ceiling. Parts of this ceiling, which is as good as any other, 
are loose from neglect and will fall down in powder during the next 
strong wind unless restoration is started. 

Treviso and Vicenza were badly knocked about. Treviso had every 
monument of importance hit, some, like the Loggia dei Cavalieri, 
very badly. In Vicenza, many Palladio buildings were struck but 
none really badly. The Piazza dei Signori got half a dozen strikes 
but the old tower is still standing. And the Basilica Palladiana, 
while it has lost through fire its older Gothic roof, is missing only 
the vaulting of one of its own bays. The Chiericati, the Teatro 
Olimpico, and the Villa Rotonda are okay, and so is the Scamozzi 
Teatro. Visiting the Villa Valmarana I went into the Villa Rotonda 
nearby, and got an idea of its interior for the first time; to me the 
whole project is pretty inconvenient and shabby. 


Rome, Italy 














TWO LETTERS ON COLLEGE PRINT 
COLLECTIONS 


DEAR MIDDELDORF: 


I read your recent article “On the Desirability of a Print Collec- 
tion for a College” (C.A.]J., IV, 2, p. 96) with keen interest and under- 
standing, for every word you say comes from a real print-lover—and 
they're as scarce as good prints themselves these days. It’s just this 
two-fold scarcity which gave me a sense of apprehension about the 
advisability of your aims and finally forced me to arrive at the con- 
clusion that I must disagree completely with you on the whole sub- 
ject. Print collecting today has become one of the really difficult 
fields in art collecting and it’s becoming increasingly worse. Theo- 
retically, however, I agree with you and certainly can only sympa- 
thize profoundly with your plea for the necessity of the study of 
originals for all concerned. But there’s the infernal scarcity of ma- 
terial and if colleges and universities begin collecting prints that 
will make things really desperate for the harassed museum curator. 
The secondary material, of which you speak as the material that 
could and should be collected by colleges, is precisely the material 
that is so scarce in this country; and it will have become very very 
scarce in Europe by the time this war is over. Our museums have 
concentrated, on the whole, on the collecting of the great masters 
and masterpieces, but most of them are sorely lacking in a broad 
coverage of the lesser known and “little masters” of all periods. Here 
our museums have an immensely important and difficult job to do, 
a job that is going to be very much more expensive than any of us 
anticipate at this time. 

I feel that all of our museums have been sorely wanting in a feel- 
ing of responsibility to the nation as a whole—they have been com- 
pletely unconcerned with a fair distribution of materials. They have 
been guilty of senseless hoarding, duplication, costly competition 
and petty rivalry at the expense of the public at large, to its loss and 
detriment, and at the cost of millions of dollars to institutions less 
fortunately endowed and strategically located. An analysis of the 
concentration of works of art and works of learning in general along 
the east coast of the United States will demonstrate the results of 
this unconcern for the public’s welfare (all of it done under the 
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disguise of public charity, of the advancement of learning and 
general culture). If the numerous colleges in the Middle West and 
West, therefore, begin to collect, this will mean that the museums 
of this area will not only have the tremendous competition of the 
Eastern Gold Coast to contend with, but the colleges and univer- 
sities in their very own area: more and more purchasers for less and 
less material will only benefit the dealers. Prices will go up, follow- 
ing the basic principle of supply and demand. 

Then there’s the other difficulty. Once a college has a collection 
it has to be taken care of, and that’s another sad chapter. If library 
schools are incapable of instilling into their graduates a true feeling 
of respect and responsibility toward precious book material, I fear 
that prints will undergo even a more tragic fate. We who love the 
material in our care and who love the illustrations in books, fine 
printing, good paper, precious bindings—we know how the termitic 
library-school trained librarian manages to put his or her indelible 
imprint onto, into and all around the object of his or her charge. 
No, there is a lack of feeling there that, if it is not first overcome, 
should not be let loose on original prints. Let them expend their 
energies on facsimiles, if they must—but keep originals away from 
them. If museums are constantly guilty of not providing adequate 
care for the prints, drawings and watercolors in their charge (and 
they are) what then can be expected of college collections? 

Most of our museums are guilty of begrudging adequate main- 
tenance budgets to their print departments with tragic results. I 
think that colleges will hardly be more foresighted and generous in 
this respect. The cost of upkeep of a print collection is much 
greater than one might generally assume, even if this is done on a 
moderate scale. The climate in many parts of our country, the 
absence of air purification measures in most of our cities impose 
very serious problems that can only be solved through costly but 
very necessary measures. 

Of course the obvious answer would be: what's wrong with 
facsimiles? They should and can be and often are used extensively. 
But—and I know you agree with me there—that’s not the answer. We 
share a wholesome aversion for facsimiles, useful and necessary 
though they are, for the reason that they never can develop that very 
feeling of respect toward the original the absence of which is so 
deplorably noticeable in most of our college graduates—yes, and in 
many of our museum people, including the unfortunate librarian. 

What then can be done to give students the opportunity to see 
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and work with originals? I think the answer can be found in a much 
closer co-operation between our museums and colleges. Museums 
have been very slow in providing adequate facilities for the use 
of their study collections and they have been none too generous in 
lending their material for exhibitions. Museums’ study rooms are 
cramped, often poorly lit. Their catalogs are inadequate, their 
staffs much too small to cope with increased use of their collections. 
The museum staffs are, more often than not, unco-operative and, 
alas, often none too well informed. Their collections lack broadness 
of coverage, and a much too precious attitude has been taken in 
regard to what is art and what is not. The student of the history of 
art cannot be expected to receive proper training in his subject if 
he is given only works by the very great masters to study. The 
minor lights, in a sense, are more revealing for a period than the 
great masters who ran ahead of their times. I know only too well 
from bitter experience, how difficult it is to convince trustees that 
all this, and much more, should be provided to create a living, 
truly useful, and stimulating print and drawing collection. Museums 
should be equipped to handle well organized exhibitions which can 
be sent out to colleges at frequent intervals and they should have 
adequate class rooms for group study on the premises. 

Colleges, I believe, should plan curricula which will give the 
student ample time to work with original material in the museum 
print study room. Scholarships for practical museum work should 
be available, and all students in the history of art should be required 
to take at least a short museums course, in a museum, so that they 
may learn to know what contact with the actual object means and 
what benefits it provides. Some colleges are far removed from a 
museum, I would go so far as to suggest that important museums 
have student homes connected with them so that a student may 
have the opportunity to study in a museum as a sort of interne for 
at least a term. This house could be operated as a co-operative enter- 
prise between various colleges and a museum. The relationship be- 
tween our museums on the one hand and our centers of learning on 
the other has not begun to be established and I think we are all 
beginning to realize what tremendous opportunities the develop- 
ment of such relationship will offer. 

Let our colleges teach about works of art, let our museums pro- 
vide and care for these works of art, and let’s work together in 
teaching and developing a new generation of students who will 
know an original work of art when they see one. Demand of us that 
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we have the goods and the place to work with them and to show 
them. You provide the people who will, one day, be the ones to 
make of our museums vital centers of culture and learning. Make 
us be on our toes, make us show what we have, and demand the use 
of it. That, I think, may be the answer to the whole problem. 

Cart O. SCHNIEWIND 

Art Institute of Chicago 


DEAR SCHNIEWIND: 


I am delighted with your letter about my little essay on a “Print 
Collection for a College,” even if you startled me right at the outset 
with the statement that you “must disagree completely with me on 
the whole subject”. A perusal of your letter to its very end convinced 
me quickly that you do yourself an injustice by describing your 
attitude with such a sweeping phrase. I feel that we agree more than 
we disagree, at least on all essentials. I am gratified that you brought 
the discussion to a level which I did not attain because of my pre- 
occupation with a more or less technical discussion, and I gladly 
seize the opportunity to add to your remarks on general educational 
theory a few of my own, which will supplement what I tried to say 
in my essay. 

Let me first take up the one point on which there is obvious 
disagreement between us. You know, and I need not repeat it here 
at length, that in principle I have always taken a stand against 
collections in colleges or universities. Most fortunate those institu- 
tions which need not at all think of collecting, because they can 
rely on a great museum as we can here in Chicago! In my article I 
was primarily concerned with those colleges which do not have such 
a possibility of continual, close contact with works of art. If they 
should collect—and I am convinced that some simply will continue 
or begin to do so—I still think that it would be better that they 
concentrate on prints and illustrated books than on other works of 
art. Your arguments about scarcity of material and difficulties in 
handling objects properly, etc., prevail as much, perhaps even more, 
in regard to painting and sculpture. I sympathize with your fears, 
and I am sure that I should harbour them myself if I were in your 
place. Perhaps I have really described the situation in the print 
market in too rosy a light. Yet little seems to be gained, if one 
museum’s curator wishes an apparently unavoidable evil on his 
colleagues in the other departments. You are right in pointing out 
that the temptation to do dilettantish mischief is perhaps greater in 
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the field of prints than in any other, and I am glad that you added 
your warnings about that danger to those in my own article. 

Most of your letter, however, is taken up with the proposals for 
improving a situation which you obviously deplore as much as I do, 
namely the lack of opportunity for the student to work with original 
works of art. As I expected, you refuse to accept facsimiles, howso- 
ever useful they may be for certain phases of study, as substitutes 
for originals. I am most interested in your suggestions to place the 
study of art on a more solid foundation. I agree with you that the 
basic problem is psychological, though, as you indicate, ideals 
eventually will also have to be expressed in dollars and cents. Let 
me amplify your remarks in this respect by loading some of the 
responsibility for creating a new and better state of affairs on the 
educational institutions; a greater readiness of the museums to 
serve our students should certainly be met half way by us with 
a much greater eagerness to avail ourselves of such services than is 
now shown by most of us. 

As to your specific proposals, loan exhibitions have only limited 
effect. I speak from experience. A temporary display of works of art 
never creates familiarity and does not allow the kind of work which 
I envisage. Loan exhibitions are too short and too sheltered behind 
their glasses. They are too much pre-selected and they cannot but be 
standardized. Of remote admiration of art and of standardization 
we have enough in our teaching. But about that later. 

Your suggestion of interneships, is excellent, in whatever shape 
it may be carried out, provided the period of such training is long 
enough. One school term seems too short. In such a position a 
student would really have a chance to get fully and thoroughly 
acquainted, not only with a few select works, but with the vast 
masses of material of whose existence he should at least have an 
inkling. To the implications of this last sentence, I shall return in 
a moment. 

But first, did I mean to talk only about students, when I wrote 
my article? Maybe, I never mentioned the instructors. But I cer- 
tainly had in mind the old question: quis docebit ipsos docentes? 
I know that my own teaching might be even worse than it is, if I 
had not the privilege of haunting your office and those of your other 
colleagues at the museum and seeing the endless stream of material 
which flows through them, which gives me continuous stimulation. 
You know how often interesting discussions in seminar courses of 
mine have grown out of the studies which you and I together made 
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of prints and drawings offered for purchase. How can we give 
similar advantages to other teachers, who are less favourably located? 

The general lack of such advantages for teachers will lead towards 
a mechanization of teaching in our field which we, who are able 
to proceed differently, will absolutely abhor. The so-calied text- 
books, courses handed from older teachers to younger ones, standard 
sets of books and photographs and other devices of the kind threaten 
to lead to a stereotypization of material discussed and approaches 
chosen, which will thrash the last spark of fire out of teaching in 
our field. And now we hear even of standardized slide sets for 
courses! All these results of our modern craving for organization are 
wonderful, as long as they are taken as a basis only, on which the 
individual instructor and student begins his own work. If they are 
taken as a substitute for individual initiative—and the more perfect 
they will become, the more that will happen—we might as well 
stop teaching altogether and equip our lecture halls with automatic 
slide projectors and gramophones. I personally prefer to listen to a 
piece of honest and intelligent teaching, no matter how scanty and 
poor might be the material used, if it is only chosen to the point, 
than to an “efficient” yet empty display of beautifully organized, 
canned scholarship. 

It is a mistake to assume that we can further any one in the 
essential parts of his teaching by choosing “the right kind” of equip- 
ment for him. A person develops a mind only by being thrown into 
the unknown; and only with a fully developed mind can a person 
teach, in the real sense of the word. All teaching which is worth 
its money has to be “research,” i.e. the conquest of something un- 
known. But how can we give to our teachers, and through them to 
our students, the opportunity to develop the ability to teach in 
such fashion? Human nature is lazy and needs to be stimulated to 
do independent thinking. And the pool has to be supplied in which 
the young swimmers can exercise their muscles and the older ones 
keep in trim. Some wise art teachers of the past urged their students 
to make a collection of something, in order to learn about art. This 
advice I remembered when I wrote my essay on prints. Collecting 
means: getting acquainted with the unknown; it means: making 
judicious choices from the fullness of material; it means: discovery 
of things, and a thing discovered and evaluated as to its merits is 
ours—whether materially so or not—so that we can speak about it 
with authority. 

The lucky teacher who is drawn into the museum's work as I 
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am, of course, does a kind of window shopping collecting all the 
time. So does any constant visitor in a museum which is large enough 
to have plenty of variety. The student or a visitor in a loan exhibi- 
tion is limited in his freedom of reaction in an intolerable way. The 
college which collects something—and to please you, I hesitate to 
repeat here the word, prints,—is in continuous contact with that 
large museum commonly called the art market, this high school for 
every true art lover. Its teachers will never petrify and its students 
will experience teaching which is truly alive. 

This is the point I wanted to make. Please forgive the rambling of 
my thought. In order to avoid tiring you and the readers of this 
magazine, I had to limit myself to a very sketchy outline. I know, 
that you understand my concern about the present state of affairs 
and I look forward to working with people like you on an improve- 
ment of the situation. Let us not allow “prints” to come between 
us and our common ain. Possibly quite another procedure than that 
outlined in my essay will prove to be the solution. How about, for 
instance, regular periods of interneship in museums for art teachers, 
besides those for students? 

ULRICH MIDDELDORF 
University of Chicago 
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HEINRICH WOLFFLIN 


1864-1945 


The death of W6lfflin which occurred in Ziirich on July 18, of 
this year marks the end of an epoch in the history of ideas. The 
Swiss art historian, in his personality no less than in his mentality, 
represented the tradition of Weimar. His reserved and well balanced 
temperament, his dignity and his objectivity, and last but not least 
his role as leader recall Goethe—a comparison which could be carried 
further by interpreting the part played by Italy in the lives of both 
men. 

Heinrich W6lffin was born in Winterthur, near Ziirich, on June 
21, 1864, the son of a noted classic scholar. He studied art history and 
philosophy in Munich, Basle, and Berlin. Heinrich Brunn and 
Jacob Burckhardt influenced him deeply. In 1886, he concluded his 
studies with a thesis: Prolegomena zu einer Psychologie der 
Architektur. In this first work, the germ of his later ideas is already 
present. The young author suggested that architecture derived its 
forms from the idealized human body: by identifying ourselves 
with architectural forms, that is by empathy, we receive their 
esthetic message. 

The following two years were spent in Italy. The fruit of these 
travel years was the book, Renaissance und Barock, which appeared 
in 1888. It heralded his career as a teacher, for in the same year he 
took up his residence as university lecturer (Privatdozent) in 
Munich. In Renaissance und Barock, W6lfflin for the first time suc- 
ceeded in establishing objective criteria in esthetics by developing 
his psychological observations into a system of comparative analysis. 
Contrasting the architectural characteristics of the seventeenth 
century with those of the sixteenth, he defined a group of comple- 
mentary concepts which elucidated the significance of the two 
periods. The structural character of the Renaissance (tektonisch) 
and the flowing character of the Baroque (atektonisch) he in- 
terpreted as legitimate expressions oi artistic tendencies which un- 
fold consistently in the lapse of time. 

In 1893, the University of Basle appointed him professor to 
succeed his teacher Jacob Burckhardt—a choice of symbolic signifi- 
cance, for it was the younger man who developed the analytical 
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studies of the older into a synthesis of universal importance. During 
his stay in Basle, W6fflin wrote his most popular book, Die Klas- 
sische Kunst (1898).* 

In a sculpturesque language which was equally simple and con- 
cise, the author discussed the rise of the “classic” style of the High 
Renaissance out of the delicate art of the quattrocento, extending 
his observations from architecture to sculpture and painting. With a 
subtle gift of observation he interpreted composition, form, and 
color and led the reader effortlessly towards an insight into values 
which hitherto had been confused by subjective criticism. The 
ideals of the Early Renaissance and the High Renaissance were 
shown to be stages of an evolution of “beholding”, and he in- 
terpreted this process of transformation in every detail: posture and 
texture, structure and pattern. 

The rising fame of the Swiss scholar caused the University of 
Berlin to appoint him a full professor (Ordinarius) in 1901, but in 
spite of his fabulous success—the largest auditorium could not hold 
his ever growing audiences—he never fully adjusted himself to the 
spirit of the Prussian capital. Nevertheless, during his Berlin period, 
he wrote one of his most beautiful books, Die Kunst Albrecht 
Diirers (1905), in which he lovingly and understandingly interpreted 
the master who once mediated between Northern culture and 
Italian art as Wolfflin did himself. The “art policy” of Wilhelm II, 
however, eventually caused him to resign from his chair in 1910, as 
it did Hugo von Tschudi, director of the Nationalgallerie. At that 
time Munich encouraged a liberal and progressive spirit not found 
in Berlin, and offered both Tschudi and Wolfflin new opportunities. 
Tschudi was made director of the Neue Staatsgallerie, and W6lfflin 
became professor at the University where as a young man he had 
begun his teaching career. 

In 1915, during the World War, Wé6lfflin published Kunstge- 
schichtliche Grundbdegriffe,? the book in which he developed his art 
theory in a fully matured, definitive form and which soon gave him 
international fame. Again choosing the Renaissance and the 
Baroque as his examples, he derived five categories from his analysis 
of their formal qualities: linearity vs. tonality, plane vs. recession, 
closed vs. open form, multiple vs. unified unity, and clearness vs. 
unclearness. W6lfflin demonstrated that the transformation of the 


* English translation: The Art of the Italian Renaissance, New York, G. P. Put- 
man’s Sons, 1913. 

*English translation: Principles of Art History, London, G. Bell & Sons, 
Ltd., 1932. 
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Renaissance into the Baroque had followed a law of evolution, 
which, according to his theory was also valid in the interpretation 
of other periods. Art develops or evolves in cycles, concluded 
Wolffiin. 

Those of us who in the years before 1914 were privileged to attend 
the lectures of the Geheimrat, as he was called in those days, were 
familiar with the ideas of the book. As a matter of fact, we were 
witnesses of its origin, for W6lfflin gradually developed these ideas 
while lecturing. The task of interpreting art to his students was a 
challenge to ever more concise formulations. It was the most exciting 
intellectual spectacle I have ever experienced. In the darkened room, 
the tall figure of the professor appeared as a black silhouette. He 
stood next to the slide machine in the back of his auditorium, very 
calm, his unforgettable head—the child of one of his friends called 
it a lion’s head—slightly raised. Haltingly and tersely the words 
came from his mouth, stimulated by the picture which appeared on 
the screen and elucidating its significance with an uncanny accuracy. 
How splendidly selected were his examples! Most of them con- 
trasting types. The way in which he compared them was a revelation 
to all of us. Each lecture was a new adventure in “seeing’’. Since 
then, his teachings have not only had a profound influence on the 
history of art but also indirectly have influenced other fields of the 
humanities. 

In 1924, when a wave of nationalism and reaction began to destroy 
the serene atmosphere of Munich, W6lfflin left for his native Switzer- 
land and for the next ten years taught at the University of Ziirich, 
returning to Germany only for one term as a substitute for his 
successor, Professor Goldschmidt, during the latter’s American so- 
journ. I still preserve a newspaper in which his first Berlin lecture 
was reviewed in an article of several columns. It was a public event 
of the greatest magnitude. It was at the time of the Weimar republic, 
and the state secretary of education was among the guests who re- 
ceived the master with a welcome as tumultuous as that of a victor 
in ancient Rome. 

At Zurich, W6lfflin published two more books: Italien und das 
deutsche Formgefiihl (1931) complements his previous analyses 
with a study of the geographically determined tendencies that 
supposedly form the stable factors behind the changing period styles. 
In January, 1941, Gedanken zur Kunstgeschichte appeared in Basel 
—a little book which in the noise of the battles remained almost un- 
noticed, although it contained a penetrating discussion on the sig- 
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nificance of right or left in a picture, as well as other most valuable 
essays. 

Perhaps Wélfflin’s work ought to be complemented by a methodi- 
cal comparative analysis of other periods, both European and 
Oriental. Wélfflin himself had intended to apply his method to a 
study of the development from the Golden Age to the Hellenistic 
period in Greek art which he considered a parallel to the develop- 
ment from the Renaissance to the Baroque. Unfortunately, he did not 
carry out his plan. It might be said that W6lfflin’s categories demand 
some modification if applied to “abstractional” styles, such as are 
found predominantly in the Orient. For if empathy does not prevail 
over abstraction in the artistic creation, then spatial values and 
others which are based on the interpretation of reality are missing 
or strongly disfigured. It might further be mentioned that trans- 
formations following evolutionary laws can only be observed within 
a relatively closed culture circle which is not exposed to confusing 
external influences. 

In his declining years, W6lfflin stated that his last task was to pre- 
vent people from overestimating W6lfflin. However, in one of his 
last personal utterances, he spoke about the “significance of his life 
among men”, and we are only at the beginning of understanding 
this significance in its full bearing. Some important preliminary 
studies have appeared including a book by Franz Landsberger 
(1924) and an article by Myron Malkiel Jirmounsky, “Un grand 
theoricien d'art: Heinrich W6lfflin”, (Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 1932, 
Pp. 233-244). It is to be hoped that the growing demand for Wé6lfflin’s 
writings may lead to a complete English translation of his work. At 
present only the book on the Renaissance and the Principles are 
accessible to the English reader. 

WOLFGANG BoRN 
Louisiana State University 
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NEWS REPORTS 


IOWA SUMMER SHOW 


The University of Iowa School of Fine Arts held its First Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Contemporary Art last summer. It included 127 paintings by artists 
living in the United States. The jury, Lester D, Longman, Head of the Art 
Department at Iowa University, Lucile Blanch, artist, and Henry R. Hope, 
Head of the Art Department at Indiana University, selected twelve paint- 
ings as purchase recommendations. 

The University purchased six paintings from the exhibition for its per- 
manent collection, and an Iowa City art collector bought two others which 
may later on be given to the University. The pictures purchased by the Uni- 
versity are as follows: 

Sultry Day by Stuart Edie, Winter Morning by Emil Ganso, Room No. 5 
by James Lechay, Perseus and Medusa V by Andre Racz, Still Life by 
Bradley Walker Tomlin, The Abbey by Karl Zerbe. 

Purchased by Iowa City collector: The Checkered Jacket by George 
Constant, Home from the Sea by Fletcher Martin. 

The exhibition was selected by Professor Longman mostly through New 
York dealers or directly from the artists’ studios. The selection was made 
in New York throughout the month of May and the exhibition was hung 
during June and July. 

An illustrated catalogue was published in which it was announced that 
an Iowa Art Association, Inc. is being formed to assist in the presentation 
of future exhibitions and to provide additional funds for purchases. The 
exhibition is planned as an annual event and it is hoped that the “Iowa 
Summer Show” will soon become a well-known national exhibition. Plans 
are already under way for the second exhibition. 


OTHER NEWS FROM UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Professor Philip Guston has just received First Prize of $1000 at the 
Carnegie Exhibition for his painting, Sentimental Moment. Three of his 
paintings were selected by the critics who chose the paintings for the 
Armory Show in New York. They are If This Be Not I, Sanctuary, and 
The Sculptor. 

Professor Humbert Albrizio was awarded First Purchase Prize of $600 
at the Second Annual Regional Sculpture Exhibition at the Walker Art 
Galleries, Minneapolis, Minnesota, for his sculpture entitled Echo. 

James Lechay has been added to the staff as Professor in oil and water 
color painting. He is represented in various American museums and has 
won several prizes in national exhibitions. 

Mauricio Lasansky of Argentina has also been added to the staff at the 
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University of Iowa, Lasansky has won numerous prizes since he came to 
the United States two years ago and is represented in all important Ameri- 
can museums. He has held a Guggenheim fellowship for the last two years. 
Mr. Lasansky is one of the best print-makers in the country, particularly 
in etching, engraving, woodcuts, and aquatints. In New York he was a 
member of the Hayter group. It is hoped that the print workshop will be 
the best in the country. 

Mr. Max Ballinger has become a member of the staff in the fields of 
lithography and design. A former pupil of Emil Ganso at the University 
of Iowa in color lithography, he has recently been in Hollywood making 
layouts for movie sets. 

Mr. Ernest Freed has joined the staff this fall in the field of Art Educa- 
tion. Mr. Freed received the M.A. degree at Iowa in 1937, and has since 
taught in colleges and high schools in West Virginia, Arizona, and 
Missouri. 

Mr. Joseph Cox rejoins the staff this year in the field of life drawing 
after three years as a Navy PB-Y pilot. 

Miss Helen Swartley has joined the staff as instructor in drawing and 
departmental administrative assistant. 

Professor Alden Megrew, in art history, Charles Okerbloom, in water 
color and drawing, and David Durst, in drawing, are expected to return 
from duty in the Army or Navy within the next few months. 

At present there are seventeen members on the staff at the University of 
Iowa. 

There has been a large increase in enrollment this year, including forty 
graduate students. 

An exhibition of Twenty-two Oil Paintings by Twelve Iowa Students or 
Former Students is now being held at the Weyhe Galleries in New York, 
October 15 to November 7. 

The present exhibition on view at the University is one formerly held 
at the San Francisco Museum, of etchings, engravings, aquatints, and 
woodcuts by Mauricio Lasansky. 


TEXTILE PRIZES AT THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


Purchase awards in the three divisions of woven, printed and synthetic 
textiles in the second International Textile exhibition, sponsored by the 
art department of The Woman's College at Greensboro, N.C., were 
awarded by a jury, which included Mrs. Dorothy W. Liebes, San Francisco, 
Calif, and Dan Cooper, New York City, both eminent textile designers, 
and Miss Noma Hardin, of the art department staff. The jurors also se- 
lected the pieces to be shown when the exhibition opens November 5, in 
the college’s Weatherspoon Art Gallery. 

In the division of woven textiles, Robert D. Sailors, Cranbrook Art 
Academy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., won first place, and Marianne Strengell, 
of the same place, second place. Helen Druley Ecles, Sumas, Wash. will 
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receive the third award, and Mary Elizabeth Sullivan, Eugene, Ore., the 
fourth. 

First award in printed textiles goes to Norvella M. Weise, San Fran- 
cisco, and second to Henrietta Virginia Carter, Brooklyn, N.Y. Donalda 
Fazakas, Flushing, N.Y., received third award in this division, and Jill 
Mitchell, Cranbrook Art Academy, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., fourth place. 

In the synthetic division, new this year and including woven textiles 
containing 50 per cent or more of synthetic yarns, first award was given 
Lea P. Miller, Berkeley, Calif. Other winners are Georgia B. Chigren, Sioux 
City, Iowa, second; Berta Frey, New York city, third, and Stella L. LaMont, 
Dallas, Tex., fourth. 

In all divisions, the awards are as follows: first, $100; second, $75; third, 
$50, and fourth, $25. 


TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY AT MILLS 
COLLEGE ART GALLERY 


Distinguished as one of the most active college museums in the country, 
the Art Gallery of Mills College of California marked its twentieth anni- 
versary in October and announced a program of exhibits and activities 
under the directorship of Dr. Alfred Neumeyer. 

Since its founding, the Art Gallery has actively contributed to the cul- 
tural life of the college community and the San Francisco Bay area, 
arranging many impressive exhibitions of Chinese art, drawings of old 
and modern masters, and contemporary art. To publicize and interpret the 
displays, the Mills Art Gallery sponsors lectures, gallery tours, and cata- 
logues of exhibitions. 

Permanent collections of the Art Gallery include works in all the graphic 
media, in photography and in framed color reproductions; a gallery of 
paintings, most of them obtained through the generosity of the late Albert 
M. Bender and Dr. William S. Porter; textiles, especially from Guatemala; 
Oriental and Mexican art, and contemporary sculpture and pottery. Many 
of the objects owned by the Art Gallery have circulated among other 
American museums and schools. 

Current schedules draw upon these permanent collections. The exhibit 
scheduled September 28—November 2 highlighted “The Evolution of Mod- 
ern Art” using paintings, drawings, prints, photographs and sculpture from 
the permanent collections. The opening show presented new acquisitions. 
Through November the Art Gallery is presenting textiles from its perma- 
nent collections. 


ART GIFT TO DENISON 


Denison University of Granville, Ohio, announces a gift to its Art 
Treasure Room by Edmund G. Burke of New York, one of its trustees. 
The gift consists of four Gobelins tapestries of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury, a Spanish fifteenth century panel from an altarpiece, and two oil 
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portraits. Professor Horace King is head of the Department of Art, which 
was established in 1931. He is assisted by Miss Marion Storck. 


NEW INSTITUTE FOR MUSIC AND CULTURE 


The Institute of Renaissance and Baroque Music has established its head- 
quarters at 1430 Massachusetts Avenue (Harvard Square), Cambridge, 
Mass., with Armen Carapetyan as Director. Its purpose is to encourage 
the study of musical history as an integral part of the history of culture 
in general, and to develop its role in cultivated life and in the program 
of humanities studies in universities and colleges. The Institute will en- 
gage in activities in collaboration with various cultural groups here and 
abroad and will publish a periodical, Renaissance and Baroque Music 
Quarterly, edited by Armen Carapetyan and Leo Schrade (the first issue 
to appear late in 1945), and will also publish works from the Renaissance- 
Baroque period in new, as well as facsimile, editions. 

Members of the advisory board are: Warren D. Allen, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Willi Apel, Boston, Mass., Manfred F. Bukofzer, University of Cali- 
fornia, Archibald T. Davison, Harvard University, Alfred Einstein, Smith 
College, Leonard Ellinwood, Library of Congress, Charles Warren Fox, 
University of Rochester, Donald J. Grout, Cornell University, Otto Kin- 
keldey, Cornell Universiiy, Paul Henry Lang, Columbia University, Hugo 
Leichtentritt, Cambridge, Mass., Dragan Plamenac, New York City, Gus- 
tave Reese, New York City, Curt Sachs, New York University, Leo Schrade, 
Yale University, Oliver Strunk, Princeton University. 


HARVARD'S ROLE IN PRESERVATION OF MONUMENTS 


From the Final Report of American Defense—Harvard Group comes 
this account of its activities in the preservation of art monuments during 
the war: 

“Beginning on January 6, 1943, with a sub-committee headed by George 
L. Stout, the Steering Committee interested itself in the protection of art 
monuments in theaters of war and occupied territories, In February the 
Chairman suggested to the Army School of Military Government at Char- 
lottesville that the study of this problem be included in the curriculum. 
This correspondence, afterwards continued with the Office of the Provost 
Marshal General, led to a request by that Office that the Group undertake 
to prepare the appropriate materials, and a special Committee was there- 
fore appointed for the purpose, consisting of Paul J. Sachs, Chairman, 
W. G. Constable and Hugh O'Neill Hencken, Secretary. The magnitude 
and scholarly demands of the project required the voluntary collaboration 
of a large staff of experts from Harvard and other centers of learning, 
under the continuous editorial guidance and supervision of the Commit- 
tee. The materials compiled were originally designed for the training of 
administrative personnel through the Military Government Division, but 
they were almost immediately adopted for use abroad. Their purpose was 
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to enable the armed forces to avoid unnecessary destruction, show respect 
for shrines and other buildings or objects venerated by local populations, 
undertake temporary repairs, collect information concert.ing loss and 
damage, and lay the foundations of post-war restoration and restitution. 
The results of this Committee’s work embraced: (1) longer lists of monu- 
ments for the following countries: Albania, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Sicily and Sardinia, 
Yugoslavia, Norway, Rumania, Tunisia, China, Indo-China, Japan, Korea, 
Netherlands East Indies, Thailand; (2) shorter lists for the same countries, 
and including monuments of outstanding importance only; (3) a brief 
Manual of Safeguarding and Conservation, in two parts, I, a general out- 
line of principles and methods, by W. G. Constable, and II, an extension 
of Part I, under the editorship of W. G. Constable, and containing sec- 
tions written by different experts on special types of materials; (4) pro- 
visional lists of qualified personnel, in the armed forces and in civil life. 

“The above materials were originally mimeographed at American De- 
fense headquarters and sent to Washington for distribution. They were 
afterwards printed and circulated abroad, and their usefulness was re- 
peatedly acknowledged by the military authorities. In this work the Com- 
mittee of American Defense collaborated with the Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies on Protection of Cultural Treasures in War 
Areas, and has since been superseded by the American Commission for 
the Protection and Salvage of Artistic and Historic Monuments, appointed 
by the President.” 


GUGGENHEIM ART AWARDS 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellowships for 
1945 include the following men and women who will work in the field of 
the Fine Arts: 


MEMORIAL FELLOWS 


Dr. Otto Benesch, Research Fellow, Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard Uni- 
versity: Continuation of the preparation of a corpus of Rembrandt's draw- 
ings. (Renewal) 

Mr. Adolph Dioda, Sculptor, West Aliquippa, Pennsylvania: Creative work 
in sculpture, 

Mr. Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Associate Professor of Art, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity: Technical author, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, United Air- 
craft Corporation, Hartford, Connecticut: The writing of a book on Vic- 
torian architecture in England. 

Mr. Donal Albert Hord, Sculptor, San Diego, California: Creative work in 
sculpture. 

Mr. Fred Kabotie, Artist, Hopi Indian Reservation, Oraibi, Arizona: Crea- 
tive work in painting and studies of Indian crafts. 

Miss Eleanor Louise Platt, Sculptor, New York City: Creative work in 
sculpture. 
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Dr. Charles Leslie Stevenson, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Yale Uni- 
versity: A study seeking to formulate the problems of esthetics in precise 
language. 

Miss Elizabeth Wilder, Assistant Keeper, Archive of Hispanic Culture, 
Library of Congress: Continuation of studies of sculpture of the colonial 
period in Mexico. (Renewal) 

Mr. Ellis Wilson, Painter, New York City: Continuation of creative work 
in painting. (Renewal) 


POST-SERVICE FELLOWS 


Mr. Donald Whitney Burns, Seaman, U. S. Merchant Marine; artist, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.: Creative work in painting. 

Mr. Frank Davenport Duncan, Jr., Technician/4, Army; artist, New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y.: Creative work in painting. 

Mr. Edward Laning, recently correspondent for Life magazine in the 
Mediterranean theater; artist, New York City: Creative work in painting. 
Mr. Jack Levine, Technical Sergeant, Army; artist, Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts: Creative work in painting. 

Mr, Edward Millman, Lieutenant, Navy: artist, New York City: Creative 
work in painting. 


ART NEWS FROM SPAIN} 
EXCAVATIONS AT AMPURIAS 


Interesting results are obtained in the excavations of the Greco-Roman 
city of Ampurias which are being carried on by the Diputacion Provincial 
de Barcelona with the cooperation of the Army and of the Amigos de 
Ampurias, an organization which aids these works with large funds. Recently 
the foundations of the eastern wall that surrounded the colony founded by 
Caesar were discovered. Also several block houses with mosaic and stucco 
decoration unparalleled in Spain were found. The good preservation of the 
walls promises more important discoveries during the excavations. In a 
few years Ampurias will be the Spanish Pompeii, and the ruins will be 
second in rank only to those of Pompeii itself. The cemetery excavations 
have uncovered much wearing apparel, with gold, silver and bronze jewels, 
funerary urns in lead and glass, and several other important objects. 


DISCOVERY OF A VISIGOTHIC CITY (RECOPOLIS NEAR ZORITA) 


Surrounded by the Tagus river is the slope of a steep mountain on 
which the small town of Zorita de los Canes is located. Crowning this 
mountain are the crumbling towers of a ruined castle. After coming to the 


*Compiled by Prof. Walter W. S. Cook of New York University from letters 
sent to him by L. D. Félix Hernandez of Cordova and letters sent to Walter M. 
Walters of Miami, Fla. by Sr. D. Camilo Bas of Barcelona. 
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small town through the medieval entrance ornamented with two Visi- 
gothic columns, there is the church of San Juan Bautista with its large 
nailed gate and at one side of a hilly street. This humble church was 
until recently the head of the Archpriesthood of Zorita de los Canes, and 
had control of twenty-one parishes and thirty-two churches, including 
among its dependances the ducal villa of Pastrana. 

In the neighborhood of Zorita de los Canes was located the famous 
Visigothic city of Recopolis, founded by King Leovigild in 578 B.C. When 
the Moors were in possession of Spain they built a castle-fortress on the 
rocky mountains of Zorita. All that remains of this primitive castle are 
the main door with its beautiful horseshoe arch and several walls. 

The famous archaeologist, Don Juan Cabré, after a month of work on 
this site discovered a Visigothic basilica which has the shape of a Latin 
Cross and several buildings next to it, columns, capitals, pieces of a 
statue, bases, pools, burials, altars, ornamentation of quatrefoils, bevals, 
Byzantine crosses and confronted birds, all with the character of the primi- 
tive Visigothic art. The discovery is of great interest because this is the 
only Visigothic city known in the world. 


EXCAVATIONS AT MEDINA AZ-ZAHRA (CORDOVA) 


Sr. D, Félix Hernandez, the noted architect of Cordova, who for many 
years has been in charge of the excavations of the tenth century summer 
palace of the Moslem Califs, at Medina Az-Zahra, in the suburbs of Cor- 
dova, writes that recent excavations have produced highly important 
results in our knowledge of this important palace. A large reception room 
was excavated which, although largely destroyed, yielded a great quantity 
of decorative fragments which were in a better condition and superior in 
quality than any found up to the present time. 

Several of the tenth century Moslem capitals of this section show that 
they were executed under the Calif Abd-ar-Rahman III during the last 
four or five years of his reign, slightly earlier in date than the work done 
under Al-Hakam II in the Mosque of Cordova. This fills out our knowl- 
edge of one of the important stages of Moslem work and explains the 
evolution of art during one of its culminating periods, 

The excavation of this large reception room shows the arrangement of 
the decorative panels, hitherto not well understood. Several large marble 
columns were found 2.50 meters in height and 70 and go centimeters in 
width, with ataurique decoration on the three sides, which, together with 
the decorative fragments of the mihrab of Cordova, form the finest ex- 
amples of Moslem decoration thus far known. These newly found decora- 
tive fragments show conclusively that the tenth century Moorish ivory 
caskets did not influence this decoration of stone, as previously believed, 
but that the decoration on marble was translated to and affected the 
preserved examples of ivory carving. 
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VALLPARDIS DE EGARA (TARRASA) 


The City Council of Tarrasa has acquired the old castle of Vallpardis, 
called de Egara, which is of great historical and archaeological interest and 
is located near Tarrasa. This old castle is going to be restored and will 
be used as the City Museum. The castle is a group of medieval buildings 
which show the extensions and changes of different periods from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century that influenced the building of Tarrasa. 
The castle is now in ruinous condition. The City Council has also acquired 
the neighboring estates to transform them into a park. 


MOSLEM REMAINS IN MADRID 


In the subsoil of Madrid, during the excavations for passageways, many 
important discoveries have been made: underground buildings, remains of 
Moorish walls, human skeletons, Arabian pots, crypts and tunnels, In 
the corner of Bailen and Mayor street more than one hundred skeletons 
have been found. Some of them are from the Moorish period and others 
from burials in convents. Also fragments of early walls four or five meters 
thick have been found in front of the house of La Villa. On Mayor street, 
many waterways, passageways, arcades, basements of brick and flint belong- 
ing to buildings before the seventeenth century have been found. In front of 
the Capitania General the remains of an Arabian mosque were found as it 
has been possible to conclude from a well-preserved crypt of this kind. 
Also, many Arabian pots with remains of ashes inside have been found, 
but their value cannot be appreciated because they are so deteriorated. 


HISPANO-MORESQUE TEXTILES 


An important series of Hispano-Moresque textiles has been discovered 
in the convent of Las Huelgas (Burgos). These were found by the Marqués 
de Lozoya, the General Director of Fine Arts in Spain. In the thirteenth 
century tomb of the Infante de la Cerda, the son of Alphonse X, the Wise, 
of Castile, a golden thread was seen coming out of the tomb through a 
hole. Although all these tombs were robbed during the French invasion 
at the time of Napoleon, it was decided to open the above mentioned tomb 
and the clothes there found were well preserved. Thus we have now a 
good knowledge of the way a medieval prince was dressed. He wore a cap 
embroidered with colored beads, an excellent sword and a shoulder belt 
with enamels and precious stones, a large ring and other jewels, and spurs. 
The most amazing thing is that the coffin was wrapped in several meters of 
Almeria textiles, It was decided to open the other tombs in which many simi- 
lar finds were made. Also meters and meters of Hispano-Moresque textiles 
were found, some of them with Western designs, but most of them with the 
traditional Moslem patterns. Thus the Convent of Las Huelgas is now 
the most important museum of medieval textiles in the world. 
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SAN PABLO DEL CAMPO (BARCELONA) 


The City Council of Barcelona has decided to pull down some houses 
in Tapias street in order to make space so that the church of San Pablo 
del Campo, one of the best buildings in Barcelona, may be seen. For 
many years the old monastery has been surrounded by so many houses 
that the beauty of the building could not be appreciated. Until the middle 
of the last century, tombs with inscriptions were seen around the cloister, 
but when the cloister was used for war purposes they were taken to a 
museum of antiquities. 


NEWLY FOUND ROMANESQUE MINIATURES 


At the last meeting of the Real Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona, 
Sefior Martinez Ferrando, director of the archives of the Crown of Ara- 
gon, reported the discovery of twenty-six Romanesque miniatures of the 
end of the twelfth century that belonged to the Liber Feudorum Mayor, 
a precious codex of basic importance for the study of the period of the 
Counts of Barcelona and of the origins of the Catalan-Aragonese Monarchy. 
The miniatures were found in the book covers of twenty-six registers of the 
Royal Chancellery which are of the period of the time of Louis XIV 
when there was a rebellion against Philip IV. Some of these paintings 
were the most beautiful Catalan works of the twelfth century. Sefior 
Martinez Ferrando explained the strange circumstances in which they 
were found and also the actual state of the research about the famous 
Liber Feudorum. He announced also the publication shortly of new 
miniatures by the Sociedad de Bibliofilos de Barcelona as well as that of the 
Liber Feudorum Mayor itself. 


MONASTERY OF POBLET 


The monastery of Poblet is still being restored. The work so far 
accomplished is: 1) The so-called Casa de Novios with its chapel, rooms 
and its sixteen cells has been finished. 2) There have been important 
changes in the main church. 3) The wall of the Juego de Pelota has been 
strengthened. 4) The ceilings of the church and some others have been 
repaired. 5) The Casas Nuevas have been repaired and arranged for the 
living quarters of the community and they now have electric light. 6) The 
cupola has been repaired and the vaults of the main church have been 
strengthened. 

The Royal Tombs are being rapidly restored. The restoration is so im- 
portant that the Government has granted 750,000 pesetas. However this 
amount is not enough to cover the expenses. The work of restoring the 
tombs includes not only the architectural and decorative parts but also 
the seventeen statues of kings and queens which ornamented the lids of 
the magnificent sarcophagi. The sculptor, Federico Mares, is in charge 
of this work and he has already finished several statues. They have been 
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carefully restored, using the alabaster fragments found in the debris and 
are very successful, If the Government and the Amigos de Poblet continue 
their financial help, the remains of the Kings of Aragon will soon be 
moved back to their tombs. This moving will be made with great solemnity. 
The body of James I, the Conqueror, will continue to rest in the Cathedral 
of Tarragona. 


CHAPEL OF SANTA AGUEDA (BARCELON.\) 


Restoration was carried on in the Chapel of Santa Agueda, a real jewel 
of the Catalan Gothic period. The mouldings that in the last century were 
made in plaster are now being completed in stone and the windows will 
be enriched with stained glass. The excellent altarpiece painted by Jaime 
Huguet in the fifteenth century has been restored by the Museo de Bellas 
Artes and will be put back over the main altar. For the same altar, a 
seventeenth century altar frontal embroidered in golden textile has been 
added. 


PALACE OF DOS AGUAS (VALENCIA) 


The Palace of the Marqués de Dos Aguas in Valencia, one of the most 
beautiful Churrigueresque buildings, will be restored, after which the 
museum of furniture, silk and fans will be established. It was first thought 
advisable to establish there a pottery museum; but the General Director of 
Fine Arts considers it more convenient to establish the pottery museum 
in one of the new branches of the Museo de Bellas Artes de San Carlos. 


CHANGES IN THE MUSEUM OF PAINTING (SEVILLE) 


In this excellent building—the old convent of La Merced—important 
changes are being made. These changes transform this art center of Seville 
into one of the best in the country. Without altering its early architec- 
ture, as the Mercy convent, its courtyards and cloisters being left intact, the 
art directors of the museum have decided to provide the interior with 
magnificent rooms and galleries. Five new rooms have been installed, 
two of them devoted to modern art, one of them to Becquer, and the 
other to Eduardo Cajfio and his disciples and the last, very important, for 
the exhibit of the works of Esquivel with more than fifty pictures, with 
furniture and general decoration in the same style as that of the can- 
vases, the gift of Sefior Siravegne. The Murillo and Valdes Leal rooms 
have been redecorated in the same way. 


RESTORATION OF THE CATHEDRAL OF VICH 


Since March 15, 1940, the restoration of the cathedral of Vich has been 
carried on so rapidly that recently it has been possible to hold religious 
services in the church. The church was damaged by fire during the Revo- 
lution, in 1936, which destroyed part of the wooden roof and the choir 
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stall with the organ, and at that time it was robbed of its jewels and 
retables. Later the enormous brick vaults which had been left unsheltered 
by the fire fell into the nave and aisles. 

Other important restorations were made right after the excavations 
that resulted in the raising and reconstruction of a large crypt of the 
eleventh century which is located in the apse zone under the choir which 
has been connected by means of two stairways at both sides of the ambu- 
latory. Stairways are built in the thick walls. The reconstruction of the 
old main retable of the cathedral has been carried on. This retable has 
been moved from its early location to the end of the ambulatory, an ideal 
place because of the lighting which permits one to admire this magnifi- 


cent alabaster work of 1420-1427 by the sculptor Pedro Oller, which has 
been very well restored. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





JOHN WALKER AND MacGiLt James. Great American Paintings from Smi- 
bert to Bellows: 1729-1924, vii + 36 p., 104 pl. (8 in color). New York, 
1943, Oxford University Press. $5.00. 


This companion volume to Jean Lipman’s American Primitive Paint- 
ing (reviewed, C.A.J., II, 1, pp. 27-28) is no less than its predecessor 
a picture-book of ample proportions, but by professing itself so to be its title 
does not seem to claim for the text more significance than intended. 
At the same time, however, it should be recognized that the text is sur- 
prisingly free of dubious interpretations and factual errors, found chiefly 
only towards the end, where a misunderstanding of recent movements is 
obvious, and free likewise of typographical errors (p. 8, read “John F. 
Kensett”; p. 23, read “1877” as date of execution of Hunt's The Bathers; 
p- 30, read “1911” as date of publication of Cortissoz’s monograph on La 
Farge). Certainly the subject-matter is more central to a course in American 
art than that of the earlier work, and the selection of illustrations more 
generous in number, more comprehensive in scope, more discriminating 
in quality. 

The title has the further virtue of delimiting clearly the field to be 
covered. It begins with John Smibert, because, as the Foreword explains, 
Smibert was “the first significant personality” in American art, the first 
“whose influence strongly affected later painting.” As the first such per- 
sonality, however, one might well consider the case for Jeremiah Dummer 
or Jacobus Gerritsen Strijker. The book ends aptly with George Bellows, 
because he “seemed to close an epoch in American style,” an epoch dom- 
inated by the “realistic movement.” Only the choice of terminal date seems 
ill-advised: rather than 1924 it should have been 1913, since around 
that earlier year powerful forces attending the Armory Show diverted 
Bellows, even as other contemporaries, from the path of representational 
realism towards that of “pure form.” 

Oil painting was the sole medium admitted, to the unfortunate neglect 
of great watercolors by Homer and Sargent. Painters like Eilshemius and 
Kane were justly excluded, but not so much for the reason given, that 
they “seemed in style to belong to a later period,” as that they belonged 
more properly to the so-called “primitive” group featured in Jean Lip- 
man’s book. Further restriction to the works of painters now dead, how- 
ever, resulted in the omission of two masterpieces by members of the 
“Henri Group:” Everett Shinn’s London Hippodrome of 1go2, and John 
Sloan’s McSorley’s Bar of 1912. 

In the interests of historical balance the authors have rightly placed 
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equal emphasis on paintings of the “Native Scene” and paintings by the 
great cosmopolitan expatriates. Some of the latter may have “contributed 
almost nothing to the development of an American style,” but the impor- 
tance of the painters’ innovations and the intrinsic excellence of their best 
works justify their place of honor in this pictorial survey. 

Not so creditable, on the other hand, is the deprecatory and negligent 
way in which the authors deal with the very genre in which American 
painters have done much of their most distinguished work: marine and 
landscape painting. Surely, if Ralph Earl's anaemic portrait of Major 
Daniel Boardman can be admitted, then likewise the same painter’s path- 
breaking Looking East From Leicester Hills; if Vanderlyn’s insipid Mrs. 
Ann Hivlyn, then Durand’s vibrantly beautiful Woodland Interior; if 
Allston’s derivative Italian Landscape, then Church's far more vitally origi- 
nal Cayambe. There are greater Innesses than the two reproduced, the 
Delaware Water Gap, for example, or The Monk, or the Home of the 
Heron. And Alexander H. Wyant with his View in County Kerry, Ireland 
deserves a place beside George Inness and Homer Dodge Martin. From 
a series of eight Homers the great Northeaster should not be missing, nor 
from a series of six Sargents the precocious Oyster Gatherers of Concar- 
neau; to a series of five Ryders, moreover, should be added the character- 
istic marine, Moonlight in Maine, and the unique landscape, Forest of 
Arden. 

Most of the black-and-white and the color plates are of the highest 
quality, but the photographs for the Hesselius, the Vanderlyn, and the 
Twachtman were sadly defective, and the color printing of Inness’s Peace 
and Plenty is execrable. One regrets some of the choices honored with 
color, but forgives such shortcomings when confronted by the admirable 
presentation of two supreme achievements, the Stuart Mrs. Richard Yates 
and the Ryder Jonah. 

The Catalogue Notes and the Index constitute valuable features; the 
Bibliography, happily entitled “Suggestions for Further Reading,” on 
the other hand, is made less effective than it might otherwise be by the 
lack of footnote references for a number of interesting but unacknowledged 
quotations in the text. Furthermore, lest a selection of paintings based 
upon a variety of criteria, ranging from mere greatness of subject through 
greatness by default and documentary greatness to genuine esthetic great- 
ness, should rival the University Prints as a leveling influence, the teacher 
is urged to examine with particular care divergent evaluations by other 
authorities. He will find these not only among the authors listed by Walker 
and James, but also among others who were omitted, especially the editors 
of certain catalogues for exhibitions which have come to assume the im- 
portance of milestones in a study of American painting: Louisa Dresser’s 
XVIIth Century Painting in New England (1935), Harry B. Wehle’s and 
his collaborators’ Life in America (1939), Daniel Catton Rich’s Half a 
Century of American Art (1939-1940), Homer Saint-Gaudens’ Survey of 
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American Painting (1940), and James Thrall Soby’s and Dorothy C. 
Miller's Romantic Painting in America (1943). 
WALLACE SPENCER BALDINGER 
University of Oregon 


SwNEY JANIS, Abstract and Surrealist Art in America, 146 p., 100 ill. (10 
Pl. in color). New York, 1944, Reynal & Hitchcock, $6.50. 


Lester D. Longman observed, in the recent catalog of the First Summer 
Exhibition of Contemporary Art at the University of Iowa, that “our 
terminology in the discussion of modern art is rapidly becoming obsolete.” 
This condition is well illustrated by Sidney Janis’ interesting survey of 
contemporary painting in this country. Seventy-two of the hundred works 
reproduced show a variety of outlook that defies conventional means of 
classification and elucidation. Most of the remainder can be placed more 
easily, but that is because they were painted from fifteen to thirty-five 
years ago, when our still current critical vocabulary was established. 

Before critics can formulate terms of pertinence to the products of this 
time, a survey of the sort undertaken by Mr. Janis must exist. Mr, Janis 
and others have organized exhibitions which accounted for much of what 
is being done today, but this book is the first attempt of consequence in 
the United States to cast such a record in more permanent form. 

In selecting relevant material for publication, the author has demon- 
strated again the skill and perspicacity which distinguished the selection 
of artists he made in his previous book,They Taught Themselves. In less 
than a hundred and fifty pages the book presents the work of vanguard 
artists from all over the country, as well as work by certain older men 
who have been influential in current affairs. A pioneer survey of this kind 
calls for selection on a personal basis and yet, while one may question this 
inclusion or that omission, it is likely that Mr. Janis will find fairly 
general agreement with his choice. 

Obviously this choice is limited, even in vanguard ranks. An effort is 
made to define the scope by the title, though the implications of its 
two key terms are somewhat diffused by the author’s statement that 
abstractionism and surrealism are the “two main trends” of today’s van- 
guard art. The tendency towards inclusiveness at places touches phases of 
contemporary art which otherwise are not adequately represented as, for 
example, the single instance of the “social document,” Lorenz's Pink Slip 
(p. 117), included here for its “almost psychopathic frenzy.” 

Perhaps because it would be premature, Mr. Janis does not attempt 
to coin new terms to elucidate his subject. He directly applies or adapts 
the familiar labels to the various works discussed. This method is appro- 
priate to the general program of the book, which presents current work 
in its historical milieu. The survey is divided into five parts. The first 
part deals with European antecedents; the second with American ante- 
cedents; the third with so-called abstract painters; the fourth with so- 
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called surrealist painters; and the fifth part with works created in this 
country by foreign artists who were living in the United States at the 
time of writing. Accordingly, the terms “abstract” and “surrealist” are useful 
in tracing the development of painting through this century to the present. 
_ The outline of this development includes an interesting account of the 
‘modern artist's relation to new vision in the face of public attitudes. It is 
pointed out that the first World War was “the decisive factor in breaking 
off the thread of development. After the war the increasing antipathy and 
the concomitant difficulty of earning a livelihood from abstract art diverted 
artists whose wavering confidence in the value and necessity of the new 
points of view caused them to temper their expressive means to conform 
with lagging understanding.” And again, “. . . of some two dozen artists 
[in the United States] who assiduously pursued the new course, only a 
few continued consistently in their appointed direction.” The author then 
proceeds to tell the story of how interest in the vanguard movements grew 
in the ranks of both artists and public until the present situation of 
widespread activity in the field. In consecutive order, one reads of the 
parts played by exhibitions and periodicals, by critics and collectors, by 
galleries and museums, by schools and colleges. Throughout the book full 
credit is given to artists whose integrity and perseverence played the 
greatest part in this development. 

The second chapter of the book, titled American Pioneers in Twentieth- 
Century Painting, must have presented the author with a difficult prob- 
lem. Primarily historical in character, and consequently couched in the 
past tense, the chapter nevertheless includes artists who are not only still 
living but whose current work is as contemporary in spirit as any in the 
book. In keeping with the historical aspect, all but one painting repro- 
duced were made from twelve to twenty-nine years before the book was 
written. The exception is a picture by Arthur B. Carles which was painted 
in nineteen forty. It should be said, however, that this apparently dis- 
crepant selection, which seems a little unfair to some of the other artists 
in the group, is conspicuous only because the selection by and large 
shows such discretion. 

While the use of familiar terms facilitates the historical thread of the 
book, their inadequacy on other counts hampers the classifications at- 
tempted by Mr. Janis. In grouping thirty artists under the head “Abstract,” 
and twenty-nine others under the head “Surrealist,” he has been forced 
to split hairs and to make all sorts of qualifications. Hofmann and Pol- 
lock,” he writes (p. 50), “paint with a similar technique—yet they do not 
appear in the same category here, the line of demarcation being due to 
difference of degree rather than of kind.” Hofmann therefore is listed 
as “abstract,” and Pollock as “surrealist.” Of Hayter he claims (p. 89), 
“Subjective processes place his work of recent years, despite its seemingly 
abstract character, in the surrealist category. In London he was a member 
of the surrealist group.” Yet Howard, whose work (p. 75) certainly fits 
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this description, probably more so in degree than Hayter’s, and who also 
was at one time a member of the surrealist group in London, is placed 
here under the chapter “American Abstract Painters.” It would be harsh 
to hold these distinctions entirely against the author of a book which 
breaks fresh ground as this one does, but it is worth drawing attention to 
shortcomings of terminology in this case as evidence of the need for 
revision implied by Mr. Longman in the quotation at the head of the 
review. 

Since Mr. Janis follows his statement that “vital thought in any epoch 
can advance only by means of a cultural spearhead or vanguard” with 
the assertion that abstractionism and surrealism are the “two main trends” 
of the present vanguard, it is understandable that his interpretations of 
these aspects are marked by a special warmth and enthusiasm. His zeal 
has led him, now and then, to a use of emotive language that tends 
to blur meanings. This effect also may be the result of necessary brevity, so 
that rich and complex connotations must be crammed into a few words. The 
many artists who contributed personal statements about their work and 
outlook enrich the book immeasurably. Also necessarily exiguous as far 
as space is concerned, their words often are highly suggestive and stimu- 
lating. 

A full page is devoted to the reproduction of a painting and the state- 
ment by each artist. A special compliment must be paid to the author 
for his superb matching of pictures on the double spread. It is illuminating, 
for examples, to see the juxtaposition of paintings by Stella and Feininger 
(p. $4-35), Of Marin and MacDonald Wright (p. 38-39), of Hélion and 
Howard (p. 74-75). On occasion the pairs also reveal interesting com- 
parisons in the artists’ statements, as in Rothko’s words (p. 118) beginning, 
“The theme here is derived from the Agamemnon Trilogy of Aeschylus . . .” 
and Gottlieb’s words (p. 119) beginning, “I disinterred some relics from 
the secret crypt of Melpomene. .. .” 

With this book Sidney Janis already has accomplished a great deal in the 
study of contemporary art. He has managed to sum up much of the de- 
velopment which led to the art that was being produced at the time of 
writing, and he has provided a document of the art of precisely that time 
that will be of considerable value to future historians. Moreover, he has 
exposed critical weaknesses that we all share in relation to the art of today, 
and has implied the general course that critics must follow in order to adapt 
their lagging terminology to circumstances which are changing quickly in 
the creative vanguard. 

Doucias MAcAGy 
California School of Fine Arts 


CAMILLE Pissarro. Letters to His Son Lucien (Edited by John Rewald, 
with the Assistance of Lucien Pissarro; Translation by Lionel Abel), 367 
p-, go ill. New York, 1944, Pantheon Books. $6.50. 
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Pau Gaucuin, Letters to Ambroise Vollard and André Fontainas (Edited 
by John Rewald), 68 p., 11 ill. (reproductions of wood-cuts by Gauguin, 
of which four in color). San Francisco, 1943, The Grabhorn Press. $20.00. 


Mr. Hyslop has already referred in these columns to the value of 
artists’ letters (C.A.J., III, 2, 70). Pissarro’s letters to his son, here pub- 
lished for the first time, are no exception; indeed, they should prove one 
of the most valuable contemporary documents for the study of the art of 
the latter 1gth century, more especially the Impressionistic movement. The 
volume recommends itself not only for the college teacher’s own study but 
for possible assignment to upper-class students. Publication in English 
is welcome, as it will make the work available to a much wider circle, al- 
though the advanced student will occasionally regret that he cannot test 
the master’s meaning in its original phrases. 

These letters are richer and more generally interesting than previously 
published letters by the Impressionists, even in the case of Pissarro himself 
(see Les Archives de I’'Impressionisme, edited by Lionello Venturi), Doubt- 
less the fact that they were written to a younger artist, who was moreover 
a member of his family, accounts for their frankness; and the simple, 
vigorous expression, which admirably complements the interest of his ob- 
servations, must be laid to Pissarro’s own talent. They are full of frank 
comments on the art and artists of the time, and they contain repeated 
and clear emphasis on the basic esthetic of Impressionism, which for Pis- 
sarro revolves around the word “sensation.” There is much “human in- 
terest” in them, from reference to his wife's relative lack of appreciation, to 
comment, in terms of helpless exasperation, on the artist-dealer relation- 
ship as he experienced it; Durand-Ruel, the dealer, presents himself (in 
Les Archives) as at once a benefactor of the artists and a manager of society, 
struggling to carry them while he prepares a public for their work, whereas 
Pissarro sees the self-interest of the dealer, no less than the indifference of 
the public, as a grievous burden to the artist. Referring to a passing 
squabble between two dealers over some of his work he observes with bitter 
humor, “They fight on our backs” (p. 215). Concerning matters more 
directly related to the understanding of art, the three most important sub- 
jects touched upon are, first, the art of his own time, chiefly Impressionism; 
second, his view of art and the proper attitude of the artist in relation to 
nature and in relation to previous art; and third, the art of contemporary 
England. Lucien was living in England and becoming a part of the de- 
velopment there, particularly of book-illustration, and Pissarro’s comments 
on some of his son’s work are very interesting in this connection. 

The index of names and places which is furnished will be valuable in 
finding Pissarro’s opinions on other artists, personalities and places. We 
find him adopting the conventional opinion, at least for moods of irrita- 
tion, that Chicago coincided with pork-butchering, and can thus appre- 
ciate his subsequent amazement when Mary Cassatt told him that his work 
was appreciated there. We notice that, after Monet, Degas among artists 
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is most often mentioned. (His tendency to rate Degas the greatest artist 
of the time is worth analysis at least.) A minor improvement could be made 
in the index by distinguishing the page numbers which will lead one to 
Pissarro’s own text from those which refer to the explanatory sections and 
notes added by the editor; these latter will be found very helpful by the 
general reader, and their number might indeed be slightly increased, but 
the lack of the distinction referred to will sometimes cause the reader an 
unnecessary waste of time. To take an extreme case, if one notices that six 
references to Redon are listed, he might wish to see what Pissarro thought 
of an artist so different from himself, but in only one case is he led to 
any mention of him by Pissarro; the other five listings lead only to men- 
tion of Redon’s name in the notes. References to a given subject will 
naturally be scattered in a group of letters, and a major change which 
would increase the usefulness of the index greatly would consist in includ- 
ing subject entries (I noted only one that slipped in, “Japanese prints”). 
It is true that determination of just what subjects to index constitutes to 
a certain extent an act of criticism and evaluation, and thus perhaps steps 
outside the limits of an objective presentation of another’s words; thus 
the list of subjects might have to be indefinitely long to avoid being ar- 
bitrarily curtailed. Perhaps the best solution will be for each reader to 
make his own subject index as he reads; at least it will be desirable, 
whenever one returns to this artist’s work or to the viewpoint of Im- 
pressionism, to have some means of turning quickly to the chief state- 
ments of Pissarro on the subjects in which one is most interested. 

Whatever means one takes of finding his way back to parts of this 
book, they should repay frequent rereading; and the direct, brief, some- 
times pungent form of expression, the honesty of the personality which 
shines through, will make this easy. Something of the character of his 
comments can be seen from the following sample, written from Rouen, 
October 20, 1896. It shows, among other things, how clearly he made a 
distinction the lack of which caused so much trouble in the art world of 
his day, the distinction between imitation of a past style and the re- 
deployment of its characteristic force into new forms. And it also. shows 
that he avoided the opposite error, often unwittingly made today, of 
believing that there is and should be no connection between the old 
forms and the new. 

“I agree with you that Burne-Jones has made excellent illustrations, but 
bad, very bad paintings. If I had to be influenced, I should prefer to be 
influenced by the authentic French Gothics, whom I have here under my 
eyes all the time. It is amazing how natural they are despite their deco- 
rativeness, and they are free from the sentimentality and affectation of 
the modern artists who call themselves their pupils. But Degas is much 
closer to French Gothic. And Rembrandt is much closer to the Gothic 
than these people. I am at the moment looking at quite a large photo- 
graph of the Woman Bathing, and its character is so much closer to the 
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Gothic. And it is even ornamental! Do you know what you lack? Confi- 
dence in yourself. If you could see the things that I find here, in Rouen, 
you would understand what I mean. . . . Shannon has admirable gifts, 
but let him beware of the pretty, of sentimentality, of anglicized Grecian- 
ism, and let him make good pictures with adequate values and without 
tricks; let him depend on vital sensation like the Gothics, Degas and some 
of the Impressionists. You will perhaps think me a little severe to say 
some of the Impressionists—but I think I am correct.” 

In teaching the history of art, due to the very fact that the primary 
material is a series of non-verbal objects, studied in original or in good 
reproduction, the “reading” should be chosen with unusual care. Reading 
will still be of great importance, assuming our aim is to understand a 
given art as a human product, marked by all sorts of human expressiveness, 
but finding worthwhile reading is difficult, and partly just because of the 
presence of the visual objects; the average “textbook” cuts a sorry figure 
when juxtaposed with the unrivaled precision and authenticity of the 
primary material. The solution will be found, I think, in greater use of 
original material of the period, even for undergraduate courses. Even 
mistaken views held by an artist or a period become a valuable basis for 
discussion and analysis of factors important to an understanding of art, 
and the immediate relevance of such material to the viewpoint of a period 
can largely counterbalance the greater “correctness” at which the text- 
book aims. When the original sources are as lively and interesting’ as Pis- 
sarro’s letters to his son the choice becomes relatively easy. Here we have 
something which is just as direct and genuine a product of Pissaro and 
of the period as is his painting, and in sending students to it we need 
have no fear that we are sending them to anything second-hand or 
derivative. 

Among the illustrations the most rewarding are a number of drawings 
by Pissarro, reproduced satisfactorily, which will afford an excellent avenue 
for approaching certain sides of his art; then, some wood-cuts by Lucien 
to which reference is made in the letters; and, finally, a few of those per- 
haps pernicious but at times pedagogically useful photographs of a scene 
taken from the same spot from which the artist painted it, All in all, a 
“must” book for the college art library and the teacher of modern art. 

The volume of letters by Gauguin is quite another story. The letters 
cannot compare with Pissarro’s in richness and variety, nor in importance. 
The four letters to Fontainas (which have been published before, 
although in French) allow one to see something of Gauguin’s view of him- 
self and his art. The letters to Vollard contain chiefly complaints about 
money and supplies which Vollard was to send him during his last years 
in Tahiti and the Marquesas. Aside from some material on the artist- 
dealer problem, some information as to what colors, what kind of paper, 
etc., he wanted, and an occasional remark about his method of working, 
they are not very rewarding and can be dispensed with, unless by the 
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specialist who wishes to see everything that Gauguin has left, There are 
other writings of Gauguin, in English translation too, which give a better 
opportunity to study his mind and artistic personality. The editor has done 
his best to make a justifiable book by introducing quotations from other 
letters of Gauguin and an extensive introductory and connective text 
which gives a good survey of the facts of Gauguin’s life, incidentally form- 
ing a good deal more than half the printed material in the book, 

In physical format the book is beautifully printed and bound, on ex- 
pensive paper, with a luxurious number of end pages and width of bor- 
ders, and the wood-cuts in color lend it a marked richness and elegance. 
It is a beautiful book, but in my opinion this sumptuous form is not 
justified by the importance of the contents, which could have been very 
appropriately published briefly in some periodical. 

J. CARSON WEBSTER 
Northwestern University 


Egypt (Photographs by George Hoyningen-Huene, Text by George Stein- 
dorff), 171 p. ill. end, revised edition, New York, 1945. J. J. Augustin. 
$10.00. 


Anyone not a specialist in Nile Valley culture, yet desiring a brief and 
pleasantly written account of the history, art, religion and habits of the 
Ancient Egyptions will find Professor Steindorff's text to the second edition 
of this book very welcome. In less than one hundred pages of actual text 
he vividly conveys a series of epochs related to each other in historical 
sequence, Whoever made the translation from the original excellent Ger- 
man did well, but most readers will miss a glossary explaining many Egyp- 
tological expressions and the iconography and meaning of many of the 
illustrations. They may wonder (p. 24) at the use of the word “corn,” 
which does not mean “maize,” but only “grain,” in the language of the 
King James Version of the Bible. They will want to correct the misprint 
on p. 29 to “Its” in place of “It’s.” They may ask why “Bedawin” (p. 18) 
is spelled “Bedouin” everywhere else, or why the place-name Abusir is 
written “Abu Sir” (p. 54). They will find that the Chronological Table 
at the back (p. 171) omits the XXVII to XXXI Dynasty in the Persian 
period, as well as the Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine (or Coptic) pe- 
riods, and makes no reference to Ethiopian chronology, even though 
Ethiopia is discussed in the text (pp. 161-163). After finishing the book 
they will realize that not much relation exists between the good text and 
the illustrations, which according to Dr. Lansing, who is quoted on the 
cover paper, constitute a second book. This reviewer seconds Dr. Lansing’s 
high opinion of the text, but cannot find much praise for most of the 
photographs, though a few are excellent, e.g. pp. 90, 92-93, 108-109, and 
136-137. The painted reliefs on pp. 136 and 137 are by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, although the title page implies that all photographs are 
by Mr. Hoyningen-Huene. It is a great disadvantage that the publisher 
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or an anonymous editor has not arranged the book so that the text refers 
to the illustrations, and the captions refer back to the text. 

The text remains mainly the same as in the first edition, except for a 
few passages of varying importance. Fortunately the chart of the first 
edition, ‘ “contemporary” culture epochs,’ reprinted from Oswald Speng- 
ler’s The Decline of the West, which had no connection with Professor 
Steindorff’s text has been omitted. It must have been confusing to anyone 
not thoroughly familiar with Spengler’s superceded philosophy of history. 
The illustrations of the second edition do not include any of the bad 
architectural reconstructions and sometimes incomplete plans of the first 
edition, which were taken from various sources without any credit lines. 
Some thirteen of the original illustrations have been cut out of the second 
edition, as well as the list of photographs at the back of the first edition 
with its incomplete descriptions, which in the second edition have been 
replaced by too brief captions, 

As many readers may use the book only for its sometimes spectacular 
illustrations, it is hoped that the following may prove helpful. Mr. 
Hoyningen-Huene has included very few works of art from the Middle 
Kingdom, and nothing characteristic of the New Kingdom private rock 
tombs at Thebes. His captions uniformly fail to state either the scale or 
the dimensions of the subjects, which results in occasional absurdities; on 
p- 128 a half life-size statue of Har-em-hab is represented as though of 
equal scale as a head of Amin; both examples were much more impressive 
in the first edition, pp. 122-123. A somewhat similar comparison occurs on 
pp. 88-89. The misprint “—hopte” in the caption on p. 94 should be re- 
placed by “—hotpe.” The animal's head on p. 107 is not a head of the 
goddess Hat-Hor, whom the Greeks identified with Aphrodite, but rather 
the head of the Hat-Hor cow. Many examples are altogether too large, 
e.g. pp. 8, 120, 123, 128, and 102-103. Even the best angles from which 
sculpture is photographed do not avoid some distortion. Therefore un- 
necessary distortion, as for example the face of the Sphinx taken from a 
very steep angle from below (p. 53), should be avoided. But the most 
serious failing of Mr. Hoyningen-Huene’s photographs is the extreme con- 
trast between the sunlit and the shaded areas; details in both are prac- 
tically not discernible, e.g. pp. 55, 78, 105, 120, 123, 140, and 162. His 
emphasis upon light and shade destroys part of the object represented, or 
if the object is clear and the background is both very dark and very light, 
this is distracting (pp. 59, 123). Flat objects such as a girdle (p. 72) or a 
collar (p. 73), both largely of gold, are beautifully shown. But why is the 
collar of gold and semi-precious stones identified as “funerary” in the 
caption? 

If important omissions occur, the presence of some illustrations must 
be questioned. It is surprising to find two full-page reproductions of the 
mediocre New Kingdom wooden figure of a boy (pp. 102-103). The paper 
might well have been saved. The headless statue of Sethy II on p. 135 
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is of no use and would better have been omitted. The rear view of a 
colossal statue of Rameses II on p. 142 tells nothing except that in Egypt 
there is such strong light and shade that even a good camera operated by a 
skilled photographer does not record both light and dark areas of a piece 
of monumental sculpture clearly at the same time. The naked eye, or a 
different time of day for photographing will reveal infinitely more. An- 
other superfluous figure is the bad cynocephalus statue on p. 151, which 
should be left out, since a similar form appears already on p. 69, but 
not properly described as a baboon. In place of the disfigured statue of 
the goddess Sakhmet on p. 155, there are much better preserved examples 
available, one of which was published on p. 95 of the first edition, but 
omitted in the second. The wooden statuette on p. 67 may be questioned; 
it is not a good specimen of Middle Kingdom art. The sculptor’s model 
of a goddess on p. 169 is not XXVI Dynasty, but late Ptolemaic and 
should be omitted because the whole book ends with the Persian con- 
quest. 

Students of architecture will object that the reconstruction of the great 
hypostyle hall at Karnak on p. 138 has so much black that it does not 
convey any clear conception of the architecture. Here the lacking scale is 
especially essential. On pp. 156 and 159 occur partial views of the upper 
and lower portions, respectively, of a column in the temple of Medinet 
Habu. It is very difficult to judge the quality of the column as a whole 
without being able to see it as such. The so-called “entrance to Pyramid 
of Khufu. IV Dyn.” on p. gg is a bad mistake. It is not the entrance to a 
pyramid at all as stated in the caption, but a faulty restoration of the 
front of a mastaba of the Old Kingdom. The error in restoration lies 
in the flanking seated figures on either side which do not occur anywhere 
in the Old Kingdom. One wonders what the source of this view may be, 

The lovely alabaster jar on p. 59 bears the names of the pyramid of 
Pepy II and that of his mother, not merely of the two individuals as 
stated in the caption. The objects on pp. 64 and 65 are not adequately 
described; they are servant figures, plowing and transporting grain. The 
fact that the alabaster figurine on p. 82 represents a hippopotamus should 
be included in the caption. The painted scene on p. 132 is only a frag- 
ment of a larger painted relief, and it should be explained that enemies 
struck by arrows lie on the ground. 

In calling attention to errors of omission and commission among tie 
illustrations this reviewer does not suggest that the dramatic photographic 
presentation of Egyptian works of art may not be of great value in stimu- 
lating the interest and imagination of many people. If there is to be a 
third edition of this much-needed book, he hopes that much more 
judiciously chosen and more truly informative illustrations may be tied in 
closely with the text to produce a much less expensive book. A very good 
model to follow in arrangement and in cost would be William Stevenson 
Smith’s exemplary Ancient Egypt as Represented in the Museum of Fine 
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Arts (Boston: 1942, or the American edition, When Egypt Ruled the East 
(Chicago: 1942), of Professor Steindorff's excellent Die Bliitezeit des Pha- 
raonenreiches, end ed. (Leipzig: 1926). 

James HENRY BREASTED, JR. 

University of California at Los Angeles 


The Iliad (A line for line translation in dactylic hexameters, by William 
B. Smith and Walter Miller), 565 p., 39 ill. New York, 1944, Macmillan. 
$3.75. 


The appearance of William B. Smith and Walter Miller’s translation 
of the Iliad, with Flaxman’s designs, makes the year 1944 memorable for 
readers of Homer as well as classical scholars. More numerous than either 
group, one hopes, will be those who pause in the midst of the world-shak- 
ing events of today to hear the thunder and surge of the epic battles long 
ago which have exerted such a potent spell over the imagination of poets 
and artists. 

That Professors Smith and Miller were able to complete their ambitious 
undertaking is no mean achievement. Since no English poet had pre- 
viously attempted a line-for-line translation of the Iliad in the meter of 
the original (though H. B. Cotterill’s similar translation of the Odyssey 
appeared in London in 1911), one applauds in part because a difficult feat 
has been carried out. It is the more noteworthy, therefore, that this 
triumph of metrical reconstruction may be read with pleasure. None the 
less, one suspects that most readers of English poetry, accustomed to finding 
mighty themes set forth in blank verse or prose, will draw less than the 
full Homeric power from a translation which, for all its many and ob- 
vious merits, is something of a tour de force. Indeed, our admiration of 
the skill and ease with which the translators fit English words into the 
exacting Greek pattern may distract us, at times, from the story of “the 
wrath of Achilles.” 

Disregarding the initial jar of finding neo-classic drawings accompanying 
a translation with definitely Victorian overtones of expression and feeling, 
one welcomes the familiar merits of Flaxman’s designs. His figures belong 
to the elegant world of “Grecian” men and maidens, gods and heroes, 
which for several centuries has remained so popular with interior decora- 
tors, makers of women’s fashions, lovers of virtu, and masters of décor and 
the ballet that the actors of every ancient Greek story appear almost auto- 
matically before us in neo-classic forms deriving from Greco-Roman art, 
rather than in the more heroic forms of fifth-century Greece or the archaic 
art closer in time to Homer's age. The Judgment of Paris, The Fight 
for the Body of Patroclus, Thetis Bringing the Armor to Achiiles, 
Athena Representing the Fury of Achilles, Otus and Ephialtes Holding 
Ares Captive—all the drawings display the diluted antiquity of classicism. 
In short, they are splendid examples of Flaxman’s skill in the limited, even 
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precious, language of the connoisseurs of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Winckelmann’s “noble simplicity and quiet grandeur” 
pervade the designs, to the extent, at least, that those qualities can be 
achieved without the severity and dignity of sculpture which the German 
critic principally had in mind. For fair attitudes drawn with grace and 
charm, suggesting Greco-Roman reliefs, vases, and paintings, one finds no 
better illustrations of the Iliad than Flaxman’s. 

Since the present translation is intended for a wide public, the note 
introducing the drawings is unfortunate in its excessively laudatory evalua- 
tion of the artist. If Flaxman possessed “unrivalled gifts of rhythmical 
design and penetrating feeling,” what is to be said of El Greco, Michelan- 
gelo, Blake, Cézanne, the masters of Gothic architecture and sculpture, or, 
within the narrower fields of neo-classic art, of Nicolas Poussin, Claude 
Lorrain, Ingres, David? If, in these classicistic designs, Flaxman is “the 
consummate master of the emotions of love and pity,” what language re- 
mains for Giotto, Bellini, Botticelli, Giorgione, Chardin, Von Gogh? Far 
from having shown “unrivalled gifts,” is Flaxman even entitled to a 
high place among illustrators? 

Such questions aside, if the limitations, both of intention and in scope, 
of Flaxman’s designs are recognized, the reader may enjoy the neo- 
classic “Grecian simplicity” of his outline drawings, even if they are likely 
to contribute but little to his appreciation of Homer's poetry. 

STEPHEN A. LARRABEE 
Army University Center No. 4 
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